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The hotel at Pucon, Chile, faces Lake Villarica, one of the most popular fishing spots in the Chilean Lake District. This natural 
color photograph was made by Ivan Dmitri while on a Grace Line cruise last November, springtime below the equctor. 


GRACE LINE TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Modern Grace Line ‘Santa’ ships sail to South America from New York every week — from California 
every other week. Cruises include 31 day trips to Lima, Peru; 38 day tours far into the Andes to Cuzco 
and the interior of Peru; and 38 day cruises to Valparaiso and Santiago, Chile. Stop over privileges permit 
visits to the lovely Chilean Lake Region and Buenos Aires. En route Panama Canal, Havana and 12 to 17 
other Caribbean and South American cities, depending on cruise selected. Connections at all ports with Pan 
American Grace Airways (flying time Santiago to New York three days, from other points proportionately 


less). For illustrated literature, itineraries, fares and all-expense cruises, consult your travel agent or 





Grace Line, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Washington, D. C., Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 
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For the First Time e THE WHOLE STORY of Our Nation 
Its Struggles and Triumphs¢e Its Builders and Heroes 
and Rapscallionse Revealed from the HUMAN SIDE! 





A NEW AMERICAN HISTORY 





ERE, at last, is a true story of your 

country which is so fascinating you 
will forget you are reading a history—you will 
seem to be actually living through the tre- 
mendous dramatic events which formed the 
America we know. 


For this is a history written “without 
gloves.” The author of “George Washington” 
and “Meet General Grant” has torn away 
historic myths, discarded hallowed legends 
posing as facts. You will often be surprised, 
sometimes shocked, to find a traditionally 
great personage revealing petty and incon- 
sistent traits of character. You will be equally 
amazed to learn that another character, fitted 
with a “dunce cap” by posterity, really had 
greater character and foresight than his con- 
temporaries ! 


Mr. Woodward has proved that it is possi- 
ble to write America’s history as a tremen- 
dously exciting narrative, crowded with vital, 
often heroic, sometimes rascally, always fas- 
cinating characters—and full of action, ad- 
venture and meaning. 


And now, through a special arrangement, 
it has been made possible for you to get this 
revolutionary NEW AMERICAN HISTORY 
as A GIFT—if you accept at once this offer 
of free membership in the Literary Guild. 


Guild Membership Is FREE 


The Guild selects for your choice each month 
the outstanding new books before publication 
—the best new fiction and non-fiction. 
“Wings”—a sparkling, illustrated little journal 
—comes free each month to members. It de- 
scribes the forthcoming selection and recom- 
mendations made by the Editors, tells about 
the authors, and contains illustrations perti- 
nent to the books. This invaluable guide to 
good reading comes a month in advance, so 
members can decide whether or not the se- 
lected book will be to their liking. You may 
have the Guild selection any month for only 


From the painting by Frederick J. Waugh, N. A. Copyright Detroit Publishing Co. 





4 4 Became Pirate 
Captain Kidd "tyxdamna 
He was hired by a British syndicate to 
chase and capture buccaneers, but the 
greed of his crew forced him to turn 
pirate himself. 


Called Lincoln a Baboon! 


After Lincoln’s inauguration, Edwin M. 
Stanton, who later became his Secretary 
of War, called him “the baboon in the 
White House.” 


Every Woman Was Every 
Man's Wife! 


In the famous “Oneida Community” they 
called monogamy “selfish love” and every 
woman was the wife of every man. 

READ THESE AND MANY OTHER AMAZING 
FACTS IN “A NEW AMERICAN HISTORY” 











$2.00 (plus a few cents carrying charges) re- 
gardless of the retail price. (Regular prices 
of Guild selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) 
Or you may choose from 30 other outstand- 
ing books recommended each month by the 
Guild—or you may order any other book in 
print at the publisher’s price. But you need 
not take a book each month. As few as four 
within a year keeps your membership in force. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
Send No Money 


Remember: You buy only the books you 
want, and you may accept as few as four 
books a year. The Guild service starts as 
soon as you send the coupon. Our present 
special offer gives you the 895-page A 
NEW AMERICAN HISTORY absolutely 
free. This book will come to you at once 
together with full information about the 
Guild Service and special savings. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 10 N.W., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 







You 
Save Up 
to 50%! 


Guild savings are not merely fractional savings. 
You get $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 books for only 
$2.00. Your book bills are cut in half. You can also 
get free “bonus books” twice a year. Details of 
this popular feature sent to you upon enrollment. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
FREE—“A New American History” 





The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 10 N.W 

9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

Enroll me without charge as a member of the Literary 
Guild of America. I am to receive free each month the 


Guild Magazine ‘‘WINGS” and all other membership 
privileges. It is understood that I will purchase 
a minimum of four books through the Literary Guild 
within a year—either Guild Selections or any other 
books of my choice—and you guarantee to protect me 
against any increase in price of Guild selections dur- 
ing this time. In consideration of this agreement you 
will send me at once. FREE, a copy of A NEW 
AMERICAN HISTORY, by W. E. Woodward 

Name 

Address 

City State 

Occupation 


Canadian Subseribers write direct to the Literary 
Guild in Canada, 388 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
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An Announcement by the Publisher 


— decade has its outstanding 
problems affecting all persons and properties. 
The swift and innumerable forces that make up 
the complexity of modern life smother the peo- 
ple in news confusion. Never has there been as 
much news as now, and its transmission to the 
public becomes a tangled network of mediums. 
The tumult of communications, bewildering to 
the average man and woman, has created a need 
for a magazine which will report events in their 
proper perspective and also interpret this chang- 
ing world. 

Several months ago NEwswEeEk brought a 
fresh form of interpretation into news magazines 
through Raymond Moley’s editorial page. Then 
NEWSWEEK again moved ahead with the crea- 
tion of the Periscope, a department revealing 
truths and trends beneath the headlines. 

With this issue, NEWSWEEK continues its evo- 
lutionary achievements in the new editorial di- 
mension—interpretation of expertly marshaled 
facts. Further broadening its scope beyond a 
digest of weekly events, it becomes The Maga- 
zine of News Significance. Important happen- 
ings in all fields of human endeavor not only will 
be mirrored with strict impartiality from yester- 
day’s origins into today’s actualities but the 
possible effects on tomorrow will be interpreted. 

The news content will be handled by a staff 
composed of the ablest writers and, also, ac- 
knowledged authorities, who can portray the 
past and present as well as project the signifi- 
cance of unfolding events. In addition, News- 
WEEK announces that a limited number of inter- 
nationally known commentators will treat of 
news and trends in their particular fields. 

For the first time in any weekly news periodi- 


cal, George Jean Nathan, whose name is synon- 


ymous with American drama criticism, will 











contribute regularly his version of Theatre 
Week and analyze developments in the stage 
world. 

For the first time in his life, Sinclair Lewis, 
first American to win the Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture, will publicly pronounce himself on books 
as they are published and interpret Book Week 
in its relation to literature. 

Other authorities on key subjects will be 
named, such as Ralph W. Robey, outstanding 
writer and economist, who will join the staff of 
NeEwswEEK on October 15th, and assume direc- 
tion of the business and financial departments. 

NEWSWEEK will retain all of its past qualities, 
delivering the news and what is behind the news 
in a colorful, compelling, dramatic style. 

The important activities in national and for- 
eign public affairs will be covered completely. 
Developments and consequences in the world 
of business and finance will receive the skillful 
reporting and interpretation essential to an un- 
derstanding of this highly specialized sphere of 
action that touches every stratum of human 
society. 

Experts will penetrate the entire range of 
news achievements for salient events in each 
craft, profession, art, and science. Also, features 
of the light and amusing phases of life will con- 
tinue to brighten the columns. 

Proceeding with Newsweek's pioneering in 
the magazine field of news pictures, the graphic 
contribution of striking and interpretative illus- 
trations will be maintained in all departments. 

NEWSWEEK offers this editorial evolution to 
its readers on the fastest editing and printing 
schedule yet devised. This magazine of news 
significance will carry on its policy, as time 
passes, of anticipating the changing cycles of 
public needs. 


—Malcolm Muir 
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\ N J THIS COMPLETE. SIMPLE. PRACTICAL COURSE 
— N E FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION WILL QUICKLY GIVE YOU 
A Complete Mastery of 


Registered U. 8S. Patent Office. MATHEMATICS 





: , Prepare now to ad- 
i Matcotm Murr, President and Publisher vance yourself to an 
. — — . . , . important job b 

: Raymonp Morey, Contributing Editor « S. T. Wriiiamson, Executive Editor ae nl J Train, 


ing. Mathematics is 
the foundation of all 
mechanical and scien- 
tific work, and of all 
business or industry 
based on _ science. 
Without this essential 
knowledge even the 
most capable man is 
left behind while 
others forge ahead 
to better jobs, big- 
ger contracts, more 
money. You need 
mathematics to solve 
technical problems 


EDITORIAL AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, N. Y. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 25 Wyte for you by an expert 
who has devoted a 

Theatre Week, George Jean Nathan 25 lifetime to teaching practical men the 


fundamentals of this important subject. 


SPORT 26 MATHEMATICS 
ARTS | 28 FOR SELF-STUDY 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S., A.M., Dept. of 
BOC \KS 31 Mathematics, Pratt Institute 

: These books start right from the beginning with a re- 
view of arithmetic that gives you all special short-cuts 


Book Week, Sinclair Lewis 32 and trick methods that save countless hours of your 
| time. Then they go right into higher mathematics and 
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A\ IAT ION 42 1598 Pages Illustrated of information that you 
need in your daily work. 

SIDESHOW 43 Send No Money—Mail This Coupon 


for FREE EXAMINATION 
| || PERSPECTIVE, Raymond Moley 4 alatatatetatatatelaia lalate 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 


Send me MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY in 5 
volumes. Within 10 days I will either return the books 
or send you $2.95 as first payment and $2.00 per month 
for 3 months—total $8.95 (5% discount for cash). 

(N.W. 10-2-37) 


Credits for cover pictures: top center, Pictures Inc.; upper left, International; upper right 
and center, Aeme; lower left, Newsphotos; lower right, Newsweek from Pix. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON 


“Stands for Safety” 





Insure and Speed Up. 


PROSPERITY 


For many months, personal competition will be tremen- 
dous. Employers—up against new problems, fighting for 
survival and profits—will be able to pick and choose. 
Naturally they will prefer the trained man—the man who 
has special ability. If you want to speed up your prosper- 
ity and insure your share in the business pick-up, you 
must prepare yourself. And your first step is to get the 
facts about a proven training program. Check your sub- 
ject below, write your name and address in the margin, 
and mail this coupon today. 


O Higher Accountancy O Law: Degree of LL.B. 


DC Salesmanship 0D ExecutiveManagement 
OTraffic Management O Commercial Law 
O Industrial Management (Business Corresp. 
O Personnel Management (Business English 


LASALLE EXTENSION—adult business training 
Dept. 1094-R CHICAGO 


DANDRUFF! 


Patchy Baldness, Itching Scalp 


Remember this about Glover's Mange Medi- 
c.ne: it isa medicinal preparation—not only 
a hair dressing. Used with massage, it is an 
c“ective aid in the treatment of Dandruff, 
Patchy Baldness; Itching Scalp and other com- 
rion scalp and hair conditions. Try it. Start 
today and persist with it. 
Shampoo with Glover’s 
Medicated Soap—specially 
compounded for home use 
«5a cleansing agent toblend 
with the Medicine and re- 
move its pine tar odor. At 
all Druggists. Tell your Bar- 
ber or Hairdresser to give 
you Glover's. For FREE 
literature, write Glover's, 
462 FourthAve., New York. 


GLOVERS 




















MANGE MEDICINE You 











TRANSITION 


Birthday: 


Sara Delano Roosevelt, mother of the 
President, 83, Sept. 21. She celebrated 
quietly in Paris, a stopping point on the 
European tour she began in July. 





Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, sportsman 
and elder son of the late Alfred G. Sr., 
who died in the 1915 Lusitania disaster, 
25, Sept. 22. On his birthday he received 
the second of four $5,000,000 installments 
on his father’s estate, which he shares 
with his 23-year-old brother George. (The 
Vanderbilt will provided payment to his 
sons on their 2Ist, 25th, 30th, and 35th 
birthdays.) An enthusiastic horse breeder, 
young Vanderbilt gave himself a $100,000 
birthday present—a 450-acre tract which 
doubled the size of Sagamore Farm, his 
training stables near Baltimore. 





Married: 


Thomas J. Qualters, 33-year-old ex- 
Notre Dame football star and former 
Massachusetts State policeman, now Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s personal bodyguard; and 
Arlene Eade, ex-employe of the Veterans 
Bureau in Washington; in her home town, 
Lynn, Mass. Lest he “steal the show,” 
the President declined to attend, but sent 
instead a silver service and his secretary- 
son, James. Immediately after the re- 
ception, Qualters dashed to Hyde Park to 
join the President on his Western tour 
(see page 14). 


Belle Baker, New York blues singer, 
ex-wife of Lew Leslie, theatrical producer, 
and widow of Maurice Abrahams, music 
publisher; and Elias Sugarman, editor of 
Billboard, a news weekly of show busi- 
ness; at the National Democratic Club, 


New York. 





Divorce Sought: 


By the former Alexandra Van Rens- 
selaer Devereux, great-great-granddaugh- 
ter of the founder of the Philadelphia 
banking firm of Drexel & Co.; from Rod- 
man Wanamaker 2d, 1924 Olympic polo 
player and grandson of the late Phila- 
delphia merchant, John Wanamaker; on 
undisclosed grounds, in Norristown, Pa. 


By Irene Castle McLaughlin, the 
famous ballroom dancer who helped popu- 
larize bobbed hair in the early ’20s, from 
Major Frederic McLaughlin, Chicago cof- 
fee importer and owner of the Chicago 
Blackhawk hockey team; in Chicago, on 
grounds of cruelty. Charging he struck 
her frequently after their marriage in 
1923, she demanded suitable alimony, re- 
turn of $150,000 she allegedly loaned him, 
and custody of their children, Barbara, 12, 
and William, 8. The couple separated last 


July. 











International 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Qualters 











Wide World 


Alfred G. Vanderbilt 
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Arrived: 

Vittorio Mussolini, 21, eldest son of 
’ Italy’s Dictator, in Hollywood, from New 
York and Rome, to make a three-week 
} study of American motion-picture meth- 
‘ ods and to hire technicians for his movie 
venture in Cinema City, near Rome. With 
‘him was Hal Roach, veteran American 
| producer and vice president of the new 
-company—RAM (Roach and Mussolini) 
—in which Roach invested $1,000,000; 
Vittorio and his brother Bruno, $800,000; 


and an Italian bank, $200,000. 
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George Sutherland, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in New York, from France, Switz- 
erland, and Scotland—en route to the 
court’s opening session Oct. 4 (see page 
16). Asked to comment on the matter of 
Justice Black and the Ku Klux Klan, 
Sutherland answered readily: “The 
weather has been fine in Europe.” 


Ted Peckham, founder and head of 
New York’s Guide Escort Service, in New 
York, from a European scouting trip dur- 
ing which he interviewed 5,000 would-be 
professional escorts for lonely women. 
Peckham announced he had contracted to 
import seven socially eligible Britons for 
his agency, all listed in Burke’s Peerage— 
Lords Kinnoull, Townshend, Selby, Massy, 
Hindlip, Montague, and Howard of Effing- 
ham. As a side line, they will appear next 
Winter in the chorus of a Broadway revue. 


David Sarnoff, National Broadcasting 
Co. chairman and president of the Radio 
Corp. of America, in New York, from a 
five weeks’ vacation in Europe. He cor- 
rected general impressions of the size of 
the estate of Guglielmo Marconi, radio 
inventor, previously estimated at $25,000,- 
000. “The members of his family . . . told 
me that the gross value of the estate .. . 
will not exceed $150,000, and that this 
figure will be substantially reduced by 
death duties, taxes, legal fees . . .” 


Mary Pickford, wife of Buddy Rogers, 
orchestra leader, in New York, from In- 
dianapolis, for two weeks of shopping and 
theatre-going. “Ideal” was the word for 
her marriage. “Buddy and I are planning 
anew home. It won’t be as pretentious as 
Pickfair [her home when she was married 
to Douglas Fairbanks]. Mercy, no! Only 
four master bedrooms, and tennis courts, 
swimming pool, and things like that.” 





Elected: 


As Grand Sire of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, Thomas G. An- 
drews, ex-justice of the Oklahoma Supreme 
Court; at the national convention in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





Appointed: 


To succeed the late Guglielmo Mar- 
coni as president of the Italian Academy, 
Gabriele d’ Annunzio, 74-year-old poet and 













Pityrusporum ovale, which causes 
dandruff, as it looks under the 
microscope, magnified many times. 


After ten years of research, dandruff has 
been stripped of its mystery. There is new 
hope for millions of sufferers. 


Laboratories find that a stubborn germ, 
Pityrosporum ovale, causes dandruff. 
Clinical tests show that treatment should 
be antiseptic to kill the germ. Otherwise the 
chances for permanent recovery are slight. 


No Guesswork—Clinical Proof 


And now, to countless men and women, 
Listerine is bringing quick relief from this 
humiliating condition. Never before, they 
say, a treatment so positive in results—so 
beneficial to scalp and hair—so invigorat- 
ing and delightful—and so easy to carry 
out. All you need to do is apply Listerine 
right from the bottle or with a medicine 
dropper, then follow with a vigorous, 
persistent massage. 


And remember, such personal experi- 
ence is corroborated by impressive clinical 
evidence. Such evidence is the guide of 
medical men. Let it be yours, also. Read 
carefully the brief outline of this amazing 
research. 


Curing Rabbits of Dandruff 


Rabbits given dandruff by inoculation 
with Pityrosporum ovale were treated on 
one side only, with Listerine Antiseptic, 
once a day. The other side was untreated. 


Within four days improvement was 
noted, and at the end of fourteen days, on 
the average, a complete cure was effected. 
No scales, no crusts. 


The sides not treated with Listerine 
showed evidence of dandruff nearly a 
month later. 


Relief in Two Weeks 


In a noted midwestern skin clinic, men 
and women dandruff patients were chosen 
for the Listerine treatment. A majority 
were instructed to massage their scalps 


Kills Pityrosporum ovale, 
the germ which causes dandruff, 
removes unsightly scales, allays itching 
and brings new life to the scalp. 

In New Jersey hair clinic 
76% of patients got quick relief. 








LISTERINE 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
TREATMENT FOR 


DANDRUFF 


§ EVER USED... 
AND SO DELIGHTFUL 










once a day with Listerine Antiseptic. The 
rest of the group used a non-antiseptic 
solution. We ask you to note carefully the 
convincing results again achieved: 


A substantial number of the users of 
Listerine Antiseptic obtained marked re- 
lief in the first two weeks, on the average. 
In many other cases, scalps were found to 
be clear and free of dandruff in from three 
to eight weeks— itching stopped, dandruff 
scales were eliminated, and in some cases 
falling hair was terminated. Virtually none 
of the persons using a non-antiseptic solu- 
tion showed any improvement. 


76% Got Relief 


Meanwhile, in a New Jersey clinic other 
dermatologists were cross-checking the re- 
sults of the midwestern clinic. Fifty men 
and women, all with definitely established 
cases of dandruff, were undergoing treat- 
ment twice a day with Listerine Anti- 
septic. 

At the end of three weeks, 76% showed 
either complete disappearance of, or 
marked improvement in the symptoms of 
dandruff, i.e., itching, scaling. Only three 
failed to respond to the Listerine treat- 
ment, possibly due, as a research report 
suggests, to irregularity in applying the 
treatment. 


Try the Proved Method 


If you have the slightest evidence of dan- 
druff, start now with Listerine and mas- 
sage, once a day at least. Twice a day is 
better. Don’t expect overnight miracles. 
Remember, dandruff is a germ disease, 
requiring persistent and systematic treat- 
ment, which should be antiseptic. Do not 
rely on ointments, salves or solutions, 
which may relieve symptoms only momen- 
tarily. Remember, Listerine’s results 
against dandruff are a matter of labora- 
tory and clinical record. We know no other 
remedy of which the same may be said. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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patriot. Chosen by Premier Mussolini, 
d’Annunzio sent his Duce a flowery thank- 
you note: “Thus designated by you, I 
enter this renowned laboratory whence the 
most brilliant work surges from the hard- 
est of toil. So, comrade, I press to my 
faithful breast you, most Italian of heart, 
most unvanquished of destiny.” 





Lost and Found: 


Endeavour I, the Class J sloop with 
which T.O.M. Sopwith made his first 
futile challenge for the America’s Cup in 
1934, now chartered to Frederic Sigrist, 
partner in Sopwith’s British airplane- 
manufacturing firm. With twenty men 
aboard, the yacht disappeared Sept. 13, 
200 miles off Nantucket lightship; a 100- 
mile gale snapped the _nine-inch-thick 
hawser with which Sigrist’s motor yacht 
Viva II was towing the Endeavour from 
Newport, R.I., to England. Coast Guard 
cutters scoured the Atlantic and found 
nothing. Monday—just two weeks after 
the accident—Endeavour was sighted by 
a British tanker, 260 miles southwest of 
England. She was under her own sail and 
reported no difficulty. (Endeavour I re- 
turned to the United States last Spring to 
help Endeavour IT train for the Cup races 
in August. On the westward ocean trip, 
Endeavour I survived a similar accident 
after her towline had parted 950 miles off 
Newport.) 





Sick List: 
Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen, Brit- 


ish Ambassador to China (seriously 
wounded when a Japanese war plane ma- 
chine-gunned his car on the Shanghai- 
Nanking Road last August): discharged 
from the hospital in Shanghai; plans a 
month’s rest in the Dutch East Indies. 


Carlos Mendieta, former Provisional 
President of Cuba (operation for an- 
thrax): “out of danger for the moment,” 
at the Cuban Association Clinic, Havana. 





Died: 


Edwara A. Filene, 77, Boston depart- 
ment-store merchant, philanthropist, and 
indefatigable campaigner for economic re- 
form; of pneumonia contracted during his 
annual European tour, at American Hos- 
pital, Paris. Soon after Filene, then 20, 
went to work in his father’s Boston dry- 
goods store, he showed a flair for mer- 
chandising which eventually boosted the 
business of William Filene’s Sons Co. as 
high as $34,000,000 a year. Though the 
store, made him rich, Filene later left its 
management to his brother Lincoln, while 
he devoted himself to his theories. Calling 
himself an “unsuccessful millionaire,” he 
labored to convince businessmen they 
couldn’t prosper without mass buying 
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power, which could be obtained only by 
higher wages and shorter hours. He or. 
ganized (and gave an estimated $1,000,000 
each to) the Twentieth Century Fund, an 
institution for economic research, and the 
Consumers Distribution Corp. for the 
establishment of cooperative department 
stores. He pioneered in the organization 
of credit unions—banks owned and oper- 
ated by wage earners, with generous 
lending policies and low interest rates, 
Under his leadership they have grown to 
more than 2,000 units, with assets of more 
than $50,000,000. Long before the New 
Deal—which he liked—he campaigned for 
unemployment insurance and old-age pen- 
sions. 


Osgood Perkins, 45, stage and movie 
actor, of a heart attack in his Washington 
hotel room, three hours after he appeared 
in the opening of Rachel Crothers’ new 
play, “Susan and God,” at the National 
Theatre. It was the 25th play in which 
Perkins had acted since his first appear- 
ance in 1924. Before that he had made 
half-hearted attempts at tutoring, adver- 
tising copywriting, shoe selling, and small- 
time movie producing. After a thumping 
success in his first play, “Beggar on Horse- 
back,” Perkins found his theatrical niche 
as either a suave sophisticate or a hard- 
boiled cynic. His best role was as Walter 
Burns, the tough managing editor, in 
“The Front Page.” 


William Loeb, 70, secretary to Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, former Collector 
of the Port of New York, and vice presi- 
dent of the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. until his retirement in 1934; of pneu- 
monia, at North Country Community 
Hospital, Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Ruth Roland, 39, star of the old-time 
serial movie thrillers, of cancer, at her 
Hollywood home. Though talking pictures 
and the vogue of sophistication pushed her 
out of the limelight a decade ago, Miss 
Roland’s large real-estate holdings in 
California enabled her to remain one of 
Hollywood’s wealthiest citizens. She left 
an estate of about $1,000,000. 


Grenville Temple Emmet, 60, United 
States Minister to Austria and former law 
partner of President Roosevelt; of double 
pneumonia, at the Hotel Bristol, Vienna, 
twelve days after he took office and pre- 
sented his credentials to resident Miklas. 
Franklin Roosevelt joined the New York 
firm of Emmet & Parish after his unsuc- 
cessful campaign for the Vice Presidency 
in 1920, resigning in 1923. 


George Williams, captain of T.O.M. 
Sopwith’s second unsuccessful America’s 
Cup challenger, Endeavour II; of gastric | 
hemorrhages; in mid-Atlantic, while the | 
yacht was being towed from Newport, | 
R.I., to England by Sopwith’s power boat | 
Philante. Captain Williams was_ buried 
at sea. 
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sy LOWELL THOMAS 


NEWS COMMENTATOR 


“Hauling out the logs in the 
northwest timberlands has al- 
ways been ajob forlocomotives. 
Special track had to be built 
through the mountains. Logs 
came out on rails. 


“They tried trucking. Tires 
broke down under the terrific 
loads. Others were cut and 
slashed to pieces by debris and 





undergrowth. Trucks mired in 
soft soil. 


“Then Goodrich announced 
the Triple Protected Silvertown 
Tire. And truck logging, they 
tell me, became profitable. 
Now trucks haul tremendous 
log loads right out of the 
forest to the mill. 


“Here’s what Louis Joseph of 
Montesano, Washington, said 
in a recent interview: ‘We have 
to take the roads as they come 
and — ently they are none 
too good. The loads are hea 
and unbalanced. Yet wit 
Goodrich Silvertowns I have 
mever experienced a delay due 
to tire failure. Mileage is more 
than satisfactory.’ 


“There’s a statement from a 
man who knows logging —and 
trucking —a hauling combina- 
tion that means tire-killing 


service from the word ‘go’. 


Lowell Thomas has traveled all 
through the logging country. He 
could talk to you for hours about the 
makeshift roads, the steep climbs, 
the seemingly impossible tire jobs. 





Do you know that you can get for 
your trucks the same tire that is mak- 
ing good on hundreds of logging 
operations? And you don’t have to 
pay a premium price for it, either! 


Here is why this tire, the Goodrich 
Silvertown, stands up where others 


fail. A new invention, Triple Pro- 





tection, is built into the sidewall. 
This 3-way development actually 
checks 80% of premature failures! 
It makes the sidewall as strong as 
the tread. It protects against blow- 
outs. Ic makes the tires run cooler. 


Now you can get extra mileage, extra 
service at no extra cost. These tires 
cost more to build—but Goodrich 
adds nopremium onthe selling price. 
Seea Goodrich dealer for prices 
on your sizes~or write The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 
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PLYFLEX—distributes stresses 

throughout the tire—prevents 
ply separation—checks local 
weakness. 

PLY-LOCK—protects the tire 

from breaks caused by short 








HOW TRIPLE PROTECTION WORKS 





plies tearing loose above the 
bead. 
100% FULL-FLOATING CORD 
—eliminates cross cords from 
all plies—reduces heat in the 
tire 12%. 








Goodrich™:Silvertowns 


SPECIFY THESE 


NEW SILVERTOWN 


TIRES FOR 


TRUCKS 


AND BUSES 










The ALL-STEEL CAB 


is a feature in every new 
International. The one- 
iece top, the sides, the 
ck and cowl panels, are 
welded into the complete 
cab frame. Rubber mount- 
ings wherever cushion- 
ing is needed. This is the 
roomy, well-appointed 
de luxe cab. 


@ An unusual choice is offered the light truck user 
in the Half-Ton to One-Ton range in the new Inter- 
national line. There are wheelbase lengths and body 
dimensions to fit all light hauling requirements. 
And it is that way throughout the entire Interna- 
tional line. No matter what the load, there is always 
an International built to fit the job, exactly. 


International Harvester engineers worked for 
months to develop these trucks—a quality line of 
Internationals completely new in engineering and 
exterior design. The men who design and build and 
test them took all the time that this kind of a job 
requires and put into it all the experience that 
Harvester has gathered in more than thirty years 
of truck manufacture. And now months of. actual 


service in every kind of job imaginable testify to 





PICK-UP TRUCKS 


ae IN 3 SIZES 


34-Ton Model D-2 
%-to 1-Ton Model D-15 


The International 42-ton Model D-2 
comes in two wheelbase lengths, 113 
and 125 inches; inside body 76 and 
88 inches long. The %4- to 1-ton 
Model D-15, wheelbase 130 inches; 
inside body 102 inches long. 


a new high accomplishment in truck construction 
and a new low cost in truck operation. 


Every one of these new Internationals, from the 
modern Half-Ton streamline trucks to the power- 
ful six-wheel units that are licking the toughest 
trucking conditions in the world, is all-truck 
throughout as all Internationals have always been. 


From the very day a new International goes on 
the job you can expect greater earnings on every load 
it hauls. See these trucks now at the nearest Inter- 
national branch or dealer showroom. The right chas- 
sis and right body for = problem. Ask 


for catalogs of the sizes in which you are interested. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Harvester Building «= ““©O*PORATED) Chicago, Illinois 
Ai) 


INTERNATIONAL 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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More Klan Scandals? 


Untess many indications are haywire, 
you can expect much more Ku Klux Klan 
hubbub now that the Black episode has 
revived the “dead issue.” It’s a fact, for 
example, that a number of fairly high 
Federal officials, several Governors, and 
at least two U.S. Senators (both con- 
servative Southerners) were—and _pos- 
sibly still are—Klan members. 


Treasury Troubles 


Already harassed by a shortage of com- 
petent officials, the Treasury Department 
will lose several more within the next six 
months. At least one will quit for the 
same reason that prompted Shafroth, chief 
counsel of the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
and his assistant to resign—disapproval of 
the methods used in last Summer’s tax 
investigation. Underlying nearly all the 
resignations, past and future, is the fact 
that most officials are in coutinual dis- 
agreement with Herman Oliphant, the 
Treasury’s general counsel. 


Special Session? 

Don’t put too much stock in the report 
that the Black rumpus has scared Roose- 
velt out of his plan to call a special session 
of Congress this Fall. General belief among 
astute members of Congress is that he 
shouldn’t call a session, because Congress- 
men may talk too much about the Black 
affair and about explosive international 
problems. But those close to the Presi- 
dent still insist there’s just about an even 
chance that he’ll call a session—for mid- 
November. One of the many little indi- 
cations: in bidding farewell to a Congress- 
man who was leaving on a Hawaiian trip 
the other day, Roosevelt smiled: “Well, 
you'd better be back about Nov. 1.” 


C.1.0. Boner 


If anti-union newspaper publishers had 
learned about a recent occurrence in Wash- 
ington before John L. Lewis did, they’d 
have raised a howl and turned the inci- 
dent into a major argument against the 
Newspaper Guild. A C.L.. official took it 
upon himself to assail Robert M. Buck of 
The Washington Daily News and other 
Guildsmen for writing stories which 
sounded unfavorable to the C.1.0. Tipped 


off to the incident and aware that it 
tended to support publishers’ argument 
that the C.I.0.-Guild group seeks to con- 
trol news policy, Lewis quickly ordered 
the agent to “keep quiet” and apologize to 
the reporters. 


Tax ‘Balloons’ 


Now that the Treasury is preparing to 
present tax-revision proposals to a House 
subcommittee, expect a series of “trial bal- 
loons” to test public reaction to various 
tax changes. They'll be sent up by differ- 
ent individuals and groups, but all will be 
inspired by the administration. One, al- 
ready sent up, would have individual in- 
comes below $5,000 taxed at the source to 
ease collections. Another, soon to be re- 
leased, calls for reserving the excise-tax 
field (gasoline, tobacco, and many other 
sales taxes) for the Federal Government, 
with a system of rebates for States which 
get out of the field. 


President on Black 


Among the things F.D.R. has recently 
told friends in discussing the Black epi- 
sode: He had never asked Black about his 
alleged Klan connections because he 
thought Black’s Senate record disproved 
the early charges and because one doesn’t 
normally ask a man “questions of that 
sort” . . . He thinks the Black episode 
won’t become a real partisan issue be- 
cause, outside the South, the Klan was 
almost entirely Republican . . . Black, he 
feels, owes it to him to make a public 
statement on the Klan question. 





Nye’s Wrong Horse 


‘The youthful Senator Gerald Nye of 
North Dakota has made himself a national 
figure through his Congressional investiga- 
tions, but he’s on a spot back home. His 
chances for reelection next year have been 
steadily diminishing, mainly because he 
picked the wrong horse when he fought 
ex-Governor Langer, who in 1934 was 
charged with soliciting funds from Federal 
employes. Now, Langer, always popular 
with the farmers, is making a comeback, 
has won control of North Dakota’s power- 
ful Nonpartisan League, and is gunning 
for Nye. 


Heflin Emerges 


Alabama’s onetime rambunctious Sen- 
ator, J. Thomas (Tom-Tom) Heflin, who’s 
emerging into the limelight again by enter- 
ing the race for ex-Senator Black’s seat, 


isn’t expected to win. Probability is he'll 
go back to the $400-a-month Federal job 
(involving practically no work) on which 
he has existed for the past few years. 
Representative Lister Hill, intelligent, pop- 
ular, and adept at old-fashioned political 
log-rolling, is expected to win the nomina- 
tion and election. 


Trivia 

Representative John Rankin, in assail- 
ing the Wages and Hours Act before an 
audience of Mississippi constituents, 
pointed out that wages in the South were 
rightfully lower than elsewhere. “Well,” a 
listener piped up, “how about cutting your 
$10,000-a-year pay below the salary paid 
Northern Congressmen?” Though 
President Roosevelt took no “brain trust- 
ers” on his Western trip, several of them 
have been busy in Washington drafting 
memoranda for his speeches and wiring 
them to him . .. Whenever Vice President 
Garner wants to invite his friends to join 
him in a drink, he drawls: “Let’s go strike 
a blow for liberty.” 


el 


Nazis in Alsace 





French officials are genuinely concerned 
over the headway being made by the 
Nazis’ propaganda drive among the Ger- 
manic population of the French border 
departments, Alsace and Lorraine. There 
has been increased trouble in the schools 
and churches there. Paris is attempting to 
suppress the pro-Nazi demonstrations with 
as little publicity as possible for fear of 
further straining French-German relations. 


British Cash Discount 


Don’t be surprised to hear a lot about 
a plan for settling Britain’s war debt— 
about the time when trade-treaty talks be- 
tween England and the U.S. are resumed 
this Fall. So anxious are British leaders 
to insure American friendship at any cost 
that they’re debating the idea of offering 
to pay the debt in a lump sum of gold if 
this country will wipe out all unpaid in- 
terest charges and drastically slash the 
amount outstanding. 


Doom for Tanks? 


The French have developed a “soup- 
plate bomb” which they believe will make 
tanks practically useless in the next war. 
The bombs are safe and easy to handle— 
a man can carry several under his arm— 
and supposedly more effective than any 
anti-tank weapon yet devised. Strewn over 
the ground where tanks are expected to 
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advance, covered with dirt, or tossed un- 
der advancing tanks, they’ll blow the ma- 
chines to bits. 


Italo-German Alliance? 


Consensus of European diplomats is 
that nothing particularly concrete will re- 
sult from the Hitler-Mussolini meeting. 
For a long list of political and economic 
reasons, it’s probable that the conversa- 
tions will produce little more than reap- 
proval of the “common purposes” of fas- 
cism and nazism, and that they certainly 
will produce no strong pact for alliance in 
war and peace. 


Italian Terrorists 


One of many factors contributing to 
Mussolini’s sudden conciliatory attitude 
toward France may be this unpublished 
fact: French police, according to diplo- 
matic dispatches, have uncovered definite 
evidence that two Italians attached to 
Rome’s embassy in Paris were involved in 
the recent Etoile terrorist bombing. 


Ethiopian Uprisings 

However little truth there may have 
been in last week’s muddled and unveri- 
fied reports of a wholesale massacre of 
Italians in the Northern Ethiopian town 
of Makale, those in the know have been 
expecting new bloodshed in Ethiopia. The 
British Foreign Office has received con- 
fidential reports from the consul in Addis 
Ababa stating that the Italians faced seri- 
ous troubles in many parts of Ethiopia, 
with constant sniping by Selassie’s ex- 
warriors and minor revolts brewing in 
various remote towns. 


Foreign Notes 


Diplomats fear that Argentina’s pro- 
posed convention formally giving political 
refugees the right to seek asylum in for- 
eign embassies will put South American 
ambassadors into the hotel business . . . 
Italy has started shipping Ethiopian coffee 
to Latin America in the confident belief 
that she can compete with Brazil . . . War 
correspondents were amazed when Japa- 
nese planes were able to bomb to their 
hearts’ content Lunghwa Airport, south of 
Shanghai, though the field is surrounded 
by anti-aircraft guns; the reason, accord- 
ing to field attendants, is that it was 
found at the last minute that the ammu- 
nition on hand didn’t fit the guns. 





Regulating Counsels 


J ndications are that the SEC will at- 
tempt regulation of investment-counsel 
and investment-management firms next 
year. The commission has been quietly 
studyiug and investigating the subject for 
some months and has consulted at length 
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with the more ethical investment counsels. 
Since there’s still some doubt as to how 
much regulation can be done under exist- 
ing law, it’s likely that the SEC will seek 
an amendment to the Securities Act at the 
next session. 


U.S. Tin Industry 


Watch for news, some months from 
now, of the establishment of a huge tin- 
smelting industry in the United States. 
New York financial interests (including 
the Chase National Bank) have sent an 
agent (Enrique Lozado) by airplane to 
Bolivia on a supposedly confidential mis- 
sion. He’s surveying the possibilities of 
diverting Bolivian tin concentrates (in 
which Britain now has a virtual mono- 
poly) from English to American smelters. 


‘Radio Czar’ 


The tendency to set up “ezars” to rule 
important industries continues. Baseball, 
under “Czar” Landis, set the style; then 
came the movie business with Will Hays. 
The liquor industry followed, under the 
late Forbes Morgan. As reported here 
earlier, Wall Street brokers have started a 
movement for a high arbiter. And now 
the broadcasting networks and indepen- 
dent stations are rapidly warming to the 
idea. They’re looking for a man—who must 
stand well in Washington—to try to whip 
some uniformity out of the chaos of net- 
work and station policies and to forestall 
increased government control by inaugu- 
rating rigid self-regulation in the industry. 


Textile Labor Troubles 


Watch for a strike of Southern silk and 
rayon mill workers, to supplement the 
gains in the similar strike in the North 
last August. Though a general cotton- 
textile strike in the South also appears 
inevitable, Sidney Hillman, head of the 
Textile Workers Organizing Committee, 
now intends to delay it for many months 
until his organizing work is much further 
along. 


Coal Changes Due 


Now’s the time to buy soft coal. The 
National Bituminous Coal Commission 
will probably set minimum prices, under 
the Guffey-Vinson Act, within the next 
week or two, and the minimum is certain 
to up the general price level. Dealers are 
already forbidden to enter into fixed-price 
contracts for coal to be delivered more 
than 30 days in the future. 


Business Footnotes 


Those who are appraising the properties 
of the late Andrew Mellon say the hold- 
ings are so vast that it will be more than 
a year before his wealth can be ascertained 
. . . Textile manufacturers, long dissatis- 
fied with the distinctive odor of rayon 
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fabric, are experimenting with processes 
for scenting the cloth . . . Major L. L. B. 
Angas, the Britisher who built a reputa- 
tion with his book “The Coming American 
Boom,” has just thrown a “private dinner” 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, where he 
gave his views on the securities market; 
charge: $50 a plate. 





Movie Lines 
The film industry is going berserk over 


the Oriental war; four new movies on 
which the major studios are about to start 
production bear the titles “North of 
Shanghai,” “Daughter of Shanghai,” 
“Shanghai Deadline,” and “West of 
Shanghai” . . . Hardly had the papers 
printed word of the Natural History Mu- 
seum’s expedition up to Shiva Temple in 
the Grand Canyon when Paramount hus- 
tled to register the title “Sky Island” and 
plot a Tarzan-like picture built around a 
similar expedition; meanwhile Twentieth 
Century-Fox is considering building the 
same type of movie around the title “Is- 
land in the Sky,” already registered for a 
penthouse story. 


Press Notes 


Dale Carnegie will try to win friends 
with a daily 500-word syndicated column 
starting in November . . . The president 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, James G. Stahlman, may 
soon cease to be a publisher; authoritative 
reports indicate he’ll soon resign as head 
of The Nashville Banner . . . Walter 
Winchell, now ill, has been running into 
complications in renewing his contract for 
his syndicated column; the hitch is a dis- 
pute as to who'll pay libel claims. 


‘Little Football’ Broadcasts 


The greatest football classics will be 
overshadowed by local contests this Fall, 
as far as radio is concerned. Advertisers 
sponsoring football broadcasts will use 
regional networks and single stations to 
concentrate on small local games which 
they believe attract the most interest in 
each region. Thus Atlantic Refining Co. 
will sponsor descriptions of 163 games this 
Fall; Tide Water Oil, 100; flocks of other 


companies will follow suit. 


Missing Persons 
Col. Edward M. House, once President 


Wilson’s closest friend and confidant, now | 


79, divides his time between New York 
and Manchester, Mass.; is putting final 
touches on his autobiography, to be 
published next year . . . George Ade, once 
America’s most famous playwright-humor- 
ist, leads the life of a country squire on 
his estates at Brook, Ind., and Miami, 
Fla.; golfs daily on his private links at 


Brook, though he’s 71; does practically no © 


writing. 
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Radio-Newsphotos 


A historic moment: Dictator 
Mussolini, just off the train 
from Rome, grips Dictator Hit- 
ler’s hand. The Nazi Congress 
(below) failed to compare with 
last week’s pageantry. 
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Hitler and Mussolini 
Put Their Heads ‘Together 


Two Former Corporals 
Revive Imperial Pomp 

Arthur Neville Chamberlain spends a 
good deal of his time fishing in Scotland; 
he keeps his counsel; he avoids windy 
platitudes about fascism, communism, 
democracy; there is gout in his system and 
as a person he is dull; as an executive, he 
gets a monumental amount of work done. 

Chamberlain is more than a Prime 
Minister. He personally supervises Britain’s 
economy, watches over the vast rearm- 
ament program, and shapes foreign policy 
—a dictator’s burden. It is his aim to 
steer the empire and its tributary nations 
through a period of fear, violence, and 
cultural retrogression reminiscent of the 
Dark Ages. 

Last week the Empire Overseer re- 
turned to 10 Downing Street from the 
Highlands. He had a long face and made 
a grumpy remark: “I cannot say I had 
very good fishing.” Then he converted 


himself into a one-man listening post: the 
two individuals most directly responsible 
for recent British anxieties were about to 
put their heads together. 

After a year of mutual support—a co- 
operation comparable to that of two ag- 
gressive, cold-blooded rivals in the same 
line of business—Benito Mussolini and 
Adolf Hitler had decided to address the 
world together from Berlin amid scenes of 
martial grandeur unknown since Europe’s 
era of emperors. 


History and Histrionics 

The two ex-corporals had met before. 
In 1934 Hitler made his one and only 
official visit out of Germany to shake 
hands with the man who had given him 
his idea for the framework of nazism. He 
was still merely Chancellor, but already 
he saw himself Fiihrer of a resurgent Teu- 
tonic empire that would include Austria 
and dominate Middle Europe. 


The visit proved a flop. Underneath 
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the two leaders’ diplomatic smiles lurked 
all the animal antagonisms of Teuton and 
Latin, plus the Duce’s realistic determina- 
tion to keep Austria independent—a 
mountain-barred buffer between his own 
country and Europe’s most militaristic 
nation. 

Hitler ended his informal visit (he had 
arrived by plane, wearing a trench coat) 
ahead of schedule. And rumors of a secret 
German-Italian agreement exploded six 
weeks later, when Nazis murdered Austria’s 
hero-Chancellor, Engelbert Dollfuss, and 
openly boasted of an imminent German 
annexation. 

Such a move would 
have meant war—at 
that time, France would 
have invaded Germany 
to protect the Danube 
countries from Nazi en- 
croachment. Europe’s 
millions shivered (they 
have been shivering in 
greater or less degree 
ever since). At this 
critical moment, Mus- 
solini made his first 
big bid as an interna- 
tional leader: he mo- 
bilized Italy’s crack 
regiments in the moun- 
tain gorges leading to 
the Brenner Pass, ready 
to beat the Germans 
into Austria if neces- 
sary. 

One night last week, 
a nine-coach armored 
train paused five hours 
at the Brenner. In the 
train slept the Duce. 
He was on his way to 
visit the man whose schemes he had 
blocked three years earlier—and_ with 
whom he now had, as in 1934, little in 
common save political expediency. Inci- 
dentally, this was the Duce’s first real trip 
abroad since his obscure prewar exile.* 

Next morning the train coasted down 
past Innsbruck, and Mussolini for the first 
time admired the scenic beauties of the 
little country he had championed (and 
still befriends, but in secret for political 
reasons). In a few hours the Duce’s 
bulletproof caravan sped along the lush 
Bavarian meadowlands and as the sun 
approached its zenith he saw the baroque 
roofs and steeples of Munich. 

Even from afar, the cradle of German 
liberalism and good beer—and by an his- 
torical paradox also of the hobnailed Nazi 
party—seemed aflame with flags, stark 
red, white, and black Swastikas fluttering 
beside the warmer Italian combination of 
red, white, and green. As the train slowly 





*Spent in Switzerland; in 1925 he crossed 
again into that country to attend the four- 
power conference at Locarno, a mere half hour 
from the frontier. Otherwise he has not left 
Italy except to visit north African possessions. 
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rounded the outskirts and then eased into 
the great maw of the Central Station, a 
smile lighted Mussolini’s face. Everywhere 
he saw pillars surmounted by Roman 
eagles, evergreen arches with huge gilt 
M’s (reminiscent of Napoleon’s mighty 
N), and spectacular scarlet and gold 
Caesarean festoons set off by Nordic fir 
and laurel. 

When the train halted, he was the first 
to step off. On the platform a small group 
awaited him: Hitler himself and a few 
chosen Nazi knights. The Dictators ex- 
changed their common Fascist salute, 





International 


Open for business: Geneva’s new Peace Palace 


then gripped hands, smiling. Mussolini 
introduced the members 6f his immediate 
retinue, then hailed those of Hitler’s. 
(Oddly enough he failed to greet the one 
who had attracted the most attention that 
morning: Baron Constantin von Neurath, 
Germany’s old-line Conservative Foreign 
Minister who wore a Nazi uniform for the 
first time in his life. Mussolini apparent- 
ly mistook him for one of Hitler’s body- 
guards.) 

Duce and Fiihrer marched side by side 
through the station on a crimson carpet. 
As they came in sight of the square— 
empty of civilians, brilliant with the steel 
and standards of army and Nazi honor 
detachments—massed bands broke into 
“Giovinezza” and cheering squads set up 
a round of “Heil Hitler!” and “Duce, 
Duce!” that lasted all day. 

For nine hours the brown-clad Fiihrer 
showed off his guest in the carnival-decked 
streets and palaces of the Bavarian capital. 
For theatrical display the reception even 
outshone the just-concluded Nazi Con- 
gress at Nuremberg. Mussolini—colorful 
in his gray blue corporal’s uniform, with 
cornflower blue sash across his chest and 


black militia cap adorned with a red cord 
—enjoyed it immensely. 

Yet even amid this lavishness of good 
fellowship, the personal strain between the 
two Dictators was discernible. As they 
inspected a line of picked troops, Hitler 
betrayed his satisfaction at being several 
inches taller than his guest. And Musso- 
lini, with his quick, athletic step, managed 
to keep always a little ahead of his 
sedentary host. 

Both stars lost some of their glitter in 
the climaxing event, an afternoon recep- 
tion at which Fraulein Leni Riefenstahl 
marshaled 100 or more of Germany’s 
prettiest women.* Here the two Dic- 
tators outdid each other kissing hands; 
but female glances dwelt less longingly on 
them than on a third conquerer, Max 
Schmeling. (He must have been glad 
Joe Louis couldn’t see him, in striped 
pants, fidgeting with a s:lk hat.) 

That night Mussolini and Hitler (in 
separate trains, lest perchance one wreck 
kill them both) sped north to Mecklen- 
burg near the Baltic. Here the final stages 
of postwar Germany’s greatest maneuvers 
visibly impressed the Duce. Then, after 
an extraordinary inspection of secret Reich 
armaments at the Krupp Works (Essen), 
the two men of destiny made their tri- 
umphal entry into the capital. 

This spectacle, without comparison since 
Edward VII’s 1913 state visit to the 
Kaiser, dwarfed the Munich pageantry to 
the dimensions of a country fair. With 
the aid of a professional stage designer 
(Benno von Arendt) , the Nazis had trans- 
formed central Berlin’s ungainly blocks 
into a prop fairyland calculated to vie in 
a modernistic way with the beauties of 
Venice. 

Up to their arrival in the capital, Mus- 
solini and Hitler had little leisure for pri- 
vate talks—the real motives underlying 
their mutual admiration orgy remained 
obscure. The closest they came to giving 
an inkling of their purposes was in Munich 
during a brief get-together in the Fiihrer’s 
modest apartment at 6 Prinz Regenten- 
strasse. 

Mussolini created his host an honorary 
militia corporal, highest Fascist honor he 
could bestow, and urged the Teuton to 
visit Rome this Winter. Hitler reputedly 
replied: “I certainly shall. It will give me 
a chance to wear my new uniform!” Then 
he in turn enriched the Master with a 
Grand Cross of the German Eagle, never 
before yielded to a foreigner. 

The citation said in part: “As _ the 
guardian of European civilization [Adolf 
Hitler] has given Italy proof of uncondi- 
tional cooperation and friendship in the 
hour of struggle.” 

But this mutual, official backslapping 





* Dispelling a recent canard that Propaganda 
Minister Goebels had discovered the Reich 
screen arbiter to be part Jewish, insulted her at 
a Berlin party, and hurled her into dangerous 
disgrace. 
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might mean anything or nothing. The 
Fascist worlds—and the Listener in Lon- 
don as well—waited for Tuesday. Then 
the two Dictators would climax their won- 
drous holiday with world oratory at the 
Olympic Stadium outside Berlin. Both 
would speak in German (Hitler speaks no 
other language; Mussolini speaks it and 
also English and French with compara- 
tive fluency) . 





Lake of Peace 


The day that Hitler welcomed Musso- 
lini to Munich, the Aga Khan, new League 
Assembly president, gave a party. Draw- 
ing from his $10,000,000 yearly income, 
the Indian potentate bought 2,500 bottles 
of champagne for as many guests and 
officially opened the $7,000,000 white 
League Palace on the shores of Lake 
Geneva. 

Conspicuously absent were the Spanish 
Government delegates (NEWSWEEK, last 
issue). What little hope they now had of 
aid from the democracies came from a 
village up the lake, Nyon. Here three 
weeks ago Britain and France agreed to 
end, by force if need be, the attacks of 
mysterious Fascist submarines on neutral 
shipping in the Mediterranean. Last week 
warships moved into position with orders 
to employ depth charges, torpedoes, or 
shells against “pirates” as the case might 
require. 

France also quietly warned Italy that 
reinforcements for General Franco must 
cease; otherwise, in the interests of French 
safety, the border would be opened and 
a military expedition would march against 
the Spanish Fascists. 

On the eve of his German journey, Mus- 
solini agreed to send no more “volunteers,” 
and his spokesmen also intimated he 
might revive an old gesture: his proposal 
that Britain, France, Germany, and Italy 
band together in a Western European 
peace pact. 


Significance 

Franco’s fiasco and other Fascist mis- 
takes, plus diligent rearmament, have re- 
stored Britain to her position of European 
arbiter. But, though he is ready to risk 
war, Chamberlain would rather avoid it 
until at least 1940, when he expects 
Britain to be unquestioned as the world’s 
first power. 

Keystone of Chamberlain’s policy is 
friendship with Paris, now more closely 
bound to London than in 1914. Yet basic- 
ally he favors Mussolini’s four-power pact, 
even with Hitler’s reservations—the 
Fiihrer has refused to join unless France 
abandons her alliance with Russia. From 
the cultural, political, and military view- 
points, Chamberlain has little use for the 
Russians. He would just as soon buy Hit- 
ler’s good will by giving the Reich a free 
hand against the Soviets—than win over 
Mussolini by recognizing Italy’s conquest 
of Ethiopia. 
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Roosevelt Goes West to Say 
‘Howdy’ and ‘Meet the Wife’ 


Finds Liking for Himself, 
Apathy on Court and Klan 


Boone, Iowa, is a railroad town in the 
corn country, and most of the wage earn- 
ers there work in the local railway shops. 
One drizzly afternoon last week, Boone 
shopmen and countryside farmers went 
down to the station to see a train come 
in. Through the crowd’s din beat a dou- 
ble refrain: the people wanted to see the 
President—and they wanted to see the 
President’s wife. 

The Roosevelt special, bearing the Pres- 
ident and his party on a long loop through 
the West, had hardly rolled into the corn 
belt before a minor phenomenon became 
apparent: Eleanor Roosevelt has turned 
into an idol, second only to her husband 
in popular fancy. Gone, at least from 
Western minds, is the irritated idea that 
the First Lady ought to mind her pots 
and pans and leave speechmaking, writing, 
and such like to her male betters. 

Perhaps, when he arranged for her to 
accompany him, Mr. Roosevelt had sensed 
the change. Perhaps it was another bit of 
Roosevelt luck, induced principally by the 
fact that he was on the way to a visit 
with his Seattle grandchildren—a logical 
excuse for the grandmother to come along. 
However that may be, the President left 
behind his Cabinet and ex-officio advisers; 
time and again, he drew the public eye 
to his wife. 

She proved quickly enough that she 
understands the technique of the nonpo- 
litical tour. At Clinton, Iowa, she jollied 
the crowd and a girls’ band: “Your corn 
looks fine.” At Boone, she seconded the 
President’s reminder that the rear plat- 
form bore no _ loud-speakers—Roosevelt 
evidence that this was no campaign trip. 
At Chugwater, Wyo., overalled villagers 
presented a 7-year-old girl to the Presi- 
dent; from her he accepted three roses, 
tucked one in his lapel, and announced 
that Mrs. Roosevelt would cherish the 
other two. 


Sentiment 

“As you know,” Mr. Roosevelt confided 
to one of the wayside crowds, “this is not 
a campaign trip, but it is merely doing 
what I think every President ought to do, 
and that is, once a year try to see some- 
thing of the country at first hand.” 

This or some similar avowal led Mrs. 
Roosevelt, in her daily newspaper column, 
to indulge a touch of wifely cynicism: 
“When the President made this remark, I 
wondered how much one could see from 
the windows of a train.” 

Others wondered, too. Would the Presi- 


dent, headed into the home States of 
Senators opposed to his court plan, ven- 
ture any direct attempt at reprisal? Would 
he, as he had promised, confine his ac- 
tivities to “intake” of all he could learn 
about how and what the people felt? If 
so, how would a touring President reach 
and gauge the public pulse? 

Last week’s stops and this week’s mid- 
tour episodes answered the last query— 
and in the process answered the others. 
The usual “boll weevils”—local politicians 
along the Presidential way—boarded his 
train, appeared publicly and as often as 
possible with the President, and talked at 
length with him or with -others in his 
party. Most of them were Democrats, 
most were indebted to Federal Treasury 
largesse. Therefore they might well have 
flattered him with an unduly rosy picture 
ofeevent and trend. 

As it happened, they didn’t have to 
color their reports. The twenty-odd cor- 
respondents accompanying the President 
probably had a better insight into local 
feeling than he received from the politi- 
cians. In beer rooms, in hotel lobbies, in 
station-platform chats, reporters for 
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A bouquet for Eleanor Roosevelt 


friendly and _ hostile newspapers alike 
found one theme: Mr. Roosevelt himself 
had lost little or none of his appeal to the 
vote which welled up from the Western 
States last November. 

But that was not all they or the Presi- 
dent wanted to know. The following rep- 
resents a cross-section of informed local 
and visiting observers’ conclusions: 

The court-plan debacle cost the Presi- 


—. 


ae 


dent little in personal prestige—chiefly be- 
cause the rank-and-file vote didn’t get ex- 
cited about it. Hence Mr. Roosevelt finds 
neither a backlog of popular support for 
revival of judiciary reorganization, nor a 
basis for retaliation against the plan’s foes, © 
The same negative reaction offers the © 
President’s enemies little or no effective 
ammunition for an attack upon him or his 
adherents. 

Most of the voters took the Justice 
Black-Klan_ disclosures pretty calmly. 
There were exceptions. Iowa Catholics 
and Chicago Jews, for example, were deep- 
ly concerned—but not sufficiently to sway 
the main body of local .sentiment away 
from the President’s general objectives. 

Public works and relief money, a Fed- 
eral farm program insuring the farmer a 
maximum price and a maximum of Treas- 
ury benefits—these are the Western pre- 
occupations. In sum, the voters are more © 
interested in New Deal manna than in 
any—to them—incidental New Deal er- J 
rors. (“We'd like to be against spending,” 
said Governor Cochran of Nebraska, “but | 
we are forced to be for it.”) ; 
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Preferences 

American Institute of Public Opinion 
polls tend to bear out the newspaper 
analysts. Sept. 5, the institute found Mr. 
Roosevelt holding his election-day major- 
ities in West Central States, and within 
3 to 4 per cent of his November strength 
in Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
States. This week a new poll indicates 
that in these pro-Roosevelt strongholds, 
court-plan opponents have nothing to 
fear on that score. 

According to the poll, 60 per cent of all 
Montana voters and 51 per cent of the 
State’s Democrats indorse Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler’s court stand; 63 per cent of 
the Democrats would support his reelection 
today. In Nebraska, 62 per cent of all 
voters approve Senator Edward R. Burke’s 
opposition to court enlargement, but only 
42 per cent of Nebraska Democrats would 
vote for him now. (Factional politics and 
Burke’s opposition to other Roosevelt 
measures becloud his prospects.) In Wy- 
oming, 73 per cent of all voters uphold 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney’s position 
against judiciary reform; 67 per cent of 
the Democrats would vote for his re- 
election. 

O’Mahoney emerges as the strongest of 
the trio. Yet last week he thought it wise 
to cancel an address in Chicago, drive 926 
miles in 25 hours 27 minutes, and appear 
—uninvited but radiant—when Cheyenne 
welcomed the President. Mrs. Roosevelt 
greeted him cordially. Mr. Roosevelt con- 
tented himself with a “Hello, there, Joe, | 
glad to see you.” O’Mahoney had to} 
content himself with a single back-platform 
appearance with the President, one pic- 
ture of himself in the Presence—and | 
Roosevelt silence on the court issue and 
the Senator’s status. 
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Bonneville Dam: a $60,000,000 landmark 


Senator Burke preferred to stay away 
altogether. The President preferred to 
ignore all three and the shaky ground they 
personify to him. At Cheyenne, at Casper, 
and at other stops, he said nothing about 
the court controversy, nor did he once 
mention those who had defeated him. 
Only by making an indirect reference 
did he give them any reason at all to 
squirm: “I am pretty well convinced 
that the rank and file of the people of 
this country approve the objectives of 
their government. They approve and 
support those who work for objectives— 
by present methods to attain the ob- 
jectives—even though those methods be 
changed by consultation and conference; 
but they do not become very enthusias- 
tic about those who give only lip service 
to the objectives and do nothing toward 
attaining them.” 

Mostly, Mr. Roosevelt played upon his 
hosts’ yen for more Federal funds, inter- 
posed an occasional, gentle reminder that 
the flow couldn’t go on at flood tide, and 
reaffirmed his promise to take care of the 
farmer. As on all other matters, the Presi- 
dent confined his informal remarks to 
generalities. Only the wishful could be 
certain that he still had in mind a special 


session of Congress and immediate enact- 
ment of agricultural legislation.* 

This week the money theme reaches 
crescendo. At Bonneville Dam—represent- 
ing $60,000,000 of Federal funds—and at 
$404,000,000 Grand Coulee Dam, the 
President looms against the visible bul- 
warks of his Western prestige and re- 
iterates his farewell to Wyoming: “I hope 
during the next three years to be able to 
come back and say ‘howdy’ to you once 
more.” 








Problems 
Death for PWA and NEC, 
New Hope for Paralytics 
Before the President quit Hyde Park 
last week he dealt definitely with four ad- 
ministrative problems and left one pending. 
{| Mr. Roosevelt avoided commitment on 





*In Washington, Secretary Wallace an- 
nounced abandonment of agricultural “price 
parity” as an administration aim, and a switch 
to “income parity”—an effort to peg the farm- 
ers’ intake, whether from prices or subsidies, at 
an average equal to that of the 50 years pre- 
ceding the World War. 


an appointee to head the United States 
Housing Authority, created under the new 
Wagner-Steagall Act. Secretary of Interior 
Harold L. Ickes wants John Ihlider, now 
chief of the Washington Alley Dwelling 
Authority, the capital’s slum-clearance 
agency. The act’s author, Senator Robert 
F. Wagner, opposes Ihlder and _ backs 
Nathan L. Straus, New York philanthro- 
pist and student of housing problems. A 
Straus victory would spell bitter defeat for 
Ickes; he would lose control of the new 
authority, now a nominal division of the 
Interior Department, but directly respon- 
sible to the President and Congress. 

“| The President approved plans for a long- 
delayed census of the unemployed. John 
D. Biggers, on leave from the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, will direct 
operations without pay. Relief funds will 
provide $5,000,000 for census expenses. 
The Post Office Department will distribute 
and collect registration blanks for volun- 
tary registration by the unemployed. Big- 
gers expects to complete the work by Dec. 
1, in time to avoid the Post Office’s Christ- 
mas rush—and in time to give the Presi- 
dent material for his 1938 budget, already _ 
in preparation. 

* Following a Public Health Service re- 
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port of the year’s peak of infantile paraly- 
sis (879 new cases in the week ending 
Sept. 18), Mr. Roosevelt announced a new 
national foundation to coordinate three 
phases of the fight against the disease: 
prevention research, care during illness, 
and cure of aftereffects. “Those who to- 
day are fortunate in being in full posses- 
sion of their muscular power naturally do 
not understand what it means to a human 
being paralyzed by this disease to have 
that powerlessness lifted even to a small 
degree.” 

“ PWA came to a virtual end last week; 
the President concluded allotment of proj- 
ects under the Public Works Extension Act 
of 1937. Since 1933, allotments have been 
made for 10,605 projects sponsored by 
State and local agencies, costing $2,759,- 
172,000. More than 7,800 projects have 
been completed. These cost $1,208,539,000 
and created 661,088,000 man-hours. 
“A Presidential order abolished the Na- 
tional Emergency Council, once a power- 
ful coordinating bureau in the New Deal 
hierarchy and the first emergency agency 
liquidated by executive decree. By the 
end of the year the council’s 249 employes, 
(monthly salaries: $60,000) will leave the 
Federal pay roll—unless they find other 
government jobs. 


The Navy 


Admirals Decide to Let 
Quarterback Call Signals 


Suppose a football coach trained his 
linemen on one field, his backs on another, 
and introduced them to each other half an 
hour before game time. United States 
Navy tacticians used this football figure 
to explain a series of orders issued last 
week—and reluctantly conceded that the 
navy has been about as silly as the hypo- 
thetical pigskin theorist. 

The navy keeps most of its scouting 
forces in and around Hawaii and ranges 
its battle fleet along the Pacific Coast. 
When big-scale maneuvers bring the fleets 
together, correction of discrepancies in 
gunnery and communications absorbs 
much of the time allotted for joint train- 
ing—and reminds the Admirals that war 
would allow no period of grace for such 
adjustments. 

Last week’s orders constituted a move 
toward consolidation of related fighting 
arms. Forty-two destroyers—hitherto di- 
vided between the scouting and battle 
fleets—were concentrated in a unit at- 
tached to the battle force. Most of the 
patrol-plane squadrons were detached from 
base commands and placed with the scout- 
ing force. Other changes boiled down to 
this: unified direction by the Commander 
Battle Force (now Admiral Claude C. 
Bloch), rather than diffused control and 
responsibility. 





Supreme Court 


Case of the Past vs. Black 
Tops New Term’s Docket 


The sand in the Supreme Court’s cuspi- 
dors is fine, white, and deadly. Goldfish 
fanciers among Washington tourists used 
to pilfer the stuff for their bowls at home. 
But the fish died—the chemically treated 
sand killed off the pets. 

Safe for the uses of Justices and visitors, 
fresh sand filled the brazen cuspidors this 
week. Janitors and charwomen scrubbed 
and rubbed; the court was opening its 
148th Fall term on Oct. 4. 

Suite 136 was outfitted for a new oc- 
cupant. On the shelves there, a porter 
stacked 1,000-odd law books. These As- 
sociate Justice Hugo L. Black may use, 
without cost to him, so long as he remains 
on the bench. 


Trial 


The court always sets aside its open- 
ing session for the admission of new law- 
yers—and of any new members. But Jus- 
tice Black had taken his oath beforehand 
and secretly, so that the opening-session 
ceremony would probably be routine .. . 
“All persons having business before the 
honorable the Supreme Court . . .” 

A Catholic-Jewish-Negro din for Black’s 
resignation or impeachment resounded 
about “the honorable the Supreme Court.” 
But a pending petition, having nothing 
to do with the Justice’s Ku Klux Klan 
affiliations, offered the sole pivot on which 
his colleagues could conceivably turn 
away a past or present Klansman. Its 
author, Albert Levitt, once an Assistant 


———me, 
——- 


Attorney General, maintained: (1) the 
departure of Justice Willis Van Devanter 
by “retirement” instead of resignation cre. 
ated no vacancy; (2) Black’s vote in the 
Senate for the Sumners-McCarran Retire. 
ment Act increased court emoluments and 
made him ineligible. 


Black’s friends were certain he had no 7 


doubts of his right to the robe. This 
week the Justice can speak for himself: 


the Baltimore Mail Line’s City of Nor- | 
folk bears him and his wife homeward to | 


new ordeals. American newspaper men 
awaited him by the score; he could hardly 
escape them as he had evaded the press 
of Europe. 

Black’s judicial as well as his personal 
poise face trial. Of seventeen cases on 
the Court calendar, thirteen involve phases 
of New Deal agencies which his voice or 
vote helped create. Also up is a Scotts. 
boro-case appeal involving his native 
State of Alabama.* 

QUESTIONS: 


Confronting a mind hard- : 


ened to rough-and-ready partisanship by | 
ten years’ Senate service are such legal 


niceties as these: 

In Duke Power Co. vs. Public Works 
Administration: does the loan-grant au- 
thority given the President in Title 2 of 
the National Recovery Act transcend the 
bounds of the Constitution’s general-wel- 
fare clause? 

In Jeffery-DeWitt Insulator Co. vs. 
National Labor Relations Board: does the 
Wagner Labor Act require an employer 





*Black’s foes recalled the Klansman’s oath 
to“... most zealously and valiantly shield and 
preserve . . . white supremacy.” If Justice 
Black accepted a Klan life-membership card 
at face value, they wondered, would he dare 
sit in judgment on the Scottsboro case? 
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N avy ’s Newest:The 10,000-ton cruiser Philadel phia—fifth and larg- | 
est fighting ship so christened and the first of nine new cruisers—was pre- 
pared fcr sea duty last week in its namesake city. 
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to renew collective-bargaining negotiations 
with employes after an impasse and strike? 

In United States vs. Kay: was the crea- 
tion by Congress of the Home Owners 
Loan Corp. a proper exercise of its con- 
stitutional power to tax and spend? 

In Patterson vs. Alabama: did the State 
violate constitutional rights of the oft- 
tried Scottsboro rape defendant Heywood 
Patterson by invoking against that Negro 
youth its statute forbidding more than 
one venue change? 
© Representative Samuel Pettengill of 
Indiana last week said he would vote im- 
peachment if Black’s Klan membership 
was proved: “He cannot be faithful to the 
oath of that organization and . . . do equal 
justice to every American, irrespective of 
creed, race or color.” But Senator David 
Ignatius Walsh of Massachusetts thought 
impeachment proceedings “improbable.” 
€ Attorney General Cummings told _ re- 
porters that a Justice Department probe 
of Black’s qualifications would have been 
an “impertinence.” Next day they dug up 
evidence that he could have had the whole 
story from one of his own special assist- 
ants, William E. Fort, Black’s former law 
partner and a onetime Klansman. 





Legion at Play 


Veterans Treat New York 
to a $6,500,000 Carnival 


Twenty years after A.E.F. troops 
marched through New York en route to 
French battlefields, the American Legion 
came to the city last week for its nine- 
teenth annual convention. Residents had 
read of other years’ conventions in other 
cities; they feared their island might be 
wrenched from its rocky base. 

The Legionnaires paraded—informally 
at all times, and for one long day on Fifth 
Avenue. They shot cannon and blank pis- 
tols, exploded firecrackers and bombs, 
clanged cowbells, snarled traffic, threw wa- 
ter out of hotel windows, and stamped 
girls’ legs: “Inspected—Approved.” But 
for every celebrant who clamored and 
caroused, half a dozen Legionnaires quiet- 
ly strolled crowded streets—with watchful 
wives and chattering youngsters in attend- 
ance. The veterans felt and showed their 
age (Legion average: 44 years). Thou- 
sands were bespectacled; thousands were 
gray; thousands were fat and bald. The 
Legion had grown up. Only a tiny fraction 
of the membership—1,341 voting delegates 
representing 974,141 veterans*—met for 
the first day’s sober work in Madison 
Square Garden. There, committee mem- 
bers shouldered the bulk of the conven- 
tion’s labors. More than 600 resolutions 
nestled in the hopper—grist of groups dedi- 





*Less than 25 per cent of the United States 
armed forces’ wartime peak: 4,356,000, 





Wide World 


Daniel J. Doherty (gesturing): from clerk to commander 


cated to child welfare, Americanism, re- 
habilitation, national defense, and half a 
dozen other bristling questions. Some reso- 
lutions demanded that comic strips no 
longer advertise tobacco; others would pro- 
hibit boys of high-school age from accept- 
ing contracts from major-league baseball 
teams. These died in committee. 
Accustomed to touching upon major na- 
tional problems, delegates officially ignored 
the Supreme Court reorganization issue 
and took no stand on industrial disputes, 





THE FEDERAL WEEK* 


Tue PREesIDENT: 

Appointed John Phillip Wenchel, Balti- 
more, as chief counsel for the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau to succeed Morrison Shafroth, 
resigned. 

DeparTMENTs: 

Secretary of Labor Perkins in a month- 
ly survey of 89 manufacturing and 16 non- 
manufacturing industries, reported the total 
of employed increased 43,000 and pay rolls 
increased $8,400,000 between July 31 and 
Aug. 31; since Aug. 31, 1936, employment 
had increased 1,100,000 and pay rolls $64,- 
100,000. 

Bureau of Agriculture Economics reported 
that farm income in August totaled $766,- 
000,000, an increase of $26,000,000 over July 
1937 and $131,000,000 over August 1936; 
government payments constituted $5,000,000 
of August income, compared with $11,000,- 
000 in July. 

Commerce Department reported a $2,836,- 
000 favorable trade balance in July; exports 
of $268,185,000 rose 49 per cent over the 
$180,390,000 for July 1936, and imports of 
$265,349,000 were 36 per cent above those 
a year ago. 

ConpiTION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Sept. 23) 






IIIS snicnstninksuvvisenencneotoeronila $276,731 ,090.89 
TONES access cccsscsesnssesceed $177,312,317.17 
Pe $2,866,170,505.28 
Deficit, fiscal year........... ..8245,442,151.37 
3 $36,863,414,396.45 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in this issue. 


certain to increase in number and intensity 
during the Winter months. The veterans 
who won their bonus last year skipped de- 
mands for pensions this year. Rather than 
Legion problems, however, National Com- 
mander Harry W. Colmery’s report dealt 
in social and economic generalities. 


AMERICANISM: “We stand committed .. . to 
oppose not merely one alienism, but all such 
forces.” 

Peace: “The American Legion does not seek 
to plunge our country into the armament race 
that is piling a burden of debt and taxes upon 
the people of other nations.” 

Lasor: “Legionnaires, as individual citizens, 
have a right to take whatever position suits 
their fancy. So does everyone else. But 
Legionnaire he is pledged to maintain law and 
order . . . There have been instances recently 
where a reign of terror existed. . . Under these 


as a 


circumstances the people have a right to pro- 
tect themselves. . . If Legionnaires give that 
protection it is neither fair nor just to char- 
acterize them as obnoxious vigilantes.” 


After four days of political horse trad- 
ing, the convention elected a new national 
commander: Daniel J. Doherty, 43, a 
Woburn, Mass., lawyer. No one has yet 
discovered how the Legion chooses its 
chief. It has selected six men who never 
saw service overseas. No buck private or 
able seaman has ever been made com- 
mander. Yet the highest officer chosen was 
but a Brigadier General. In _ nineteen 
years, only three wounded fighters have 
received the Legion’s accolade. 

To the $20,000-a-year job—half salary, 
half expenses—Doherty brings his experi- 
ence both as a private legal practitioner 
and as an Assistant District Attorney of 
Middlesex County, Mass. During the war 
he served eighteen months in the navy, 
with the Censorship Bureau and as a war- 








Newsphotos 


Legion’s Party: Look for Legion caps in the picture below 


(You'll find a few). New York could have absorbed its Legio 
hordes without trouble if New Yorkers had stayed at home 
but thousands of Manhattanites helped the Legion immobiliz 
Times Square on two successive nights. All over town, Legion 
naires drank, gaped, pranked, and otherwise fought boredom 
The noise was so great in the theatre district that two show: 
closed down; actors couldn’t be heard. 


Internationa 


40 and 8’s motorized toys enthralled the town 
Electric ‘hot boxes’ amused all but the victims 
40 and 8 decided to ban future high-voltage fur 
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Newsphotos 


The spectators paid 
50 cents per 2-cent 
crate; saw miles of 
marchers, colorful 
uniforms, and Jean 
Hoberson, 7, from 


Fargo, N.D. 


Newsphotos 
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rant officer and pay clerk. He holds a com- 
mission as Lieutenant Commander in the 
Naval Reserve. 

Doherty promised to seek pensions for 
World War widows—but “no raids on the 
national Treasury for further pensions.” 
He begins a job which will take most of 
his time and energy for the next twelve 
months. The position’s overcrowded re- 
sponsibilities explained retiring Command- 
er Colmery’s indecision about his own 
future plans: “Other Legion commanders 
have told me that the first two or three 
months of private life are very dull after 
a 


40 et 8 


La Societé des Quarante Hommes et 
Huit Chevaux, the Legion’s fun-making 
organization, brought belching locomotives 
and model voitures (French troop-carry- 
ing boxcars) to town. Many were made 
to scale, but not all were built for fun: the 
voiture of West Palm Beach, Fla., con- 
tains an operating room and short-wave 
radio and has borne relief to the State’s 
hurricane districts. 

Quarante et Huit’s parade destroyed 
blasé New Yorkers’ aplomb; unprintable 
antics split the city slickers’ sides. 

There is another phase of 40 and 8. 

“Two hundred and eighty voitures (chap- 
ters) reported having conducted diph- 
theria immunization clinics serving 157,834 
children . . . 148 voitures have blood-donor 
groups; 47 have health camps for 1,668 
children . . .” Quarante et Huit’s total ex- 
penditure for child welfare last year: 
$110,825. 
"La Boutique des Huit Chapeaux et 
Quarante Femmes, 40 and 8’s female coun- 
terpart, voted $4,000 to endow four beds 
for tubercular children at the National 
Jewish Hospital, Denver, Colo. 


Facts 


Some estimates placed at 500,000 the 
total number of Legionnaires and their 
families visiting the city. 

Richard C. Burritt, executive director 
of the New York Convention and Tourist 
Bureau, ridiculed the figures: “This con- 
vention was the biggest thing of its kind 
that has ever happened in America and 
altogether too big to require any exagger- 
ation. Perhaps nothing like it will ever 
be seen in this country again, and certain- 
ly nothing like it will come again in this 
generation.” 

He totaled Legion visitors at 110,000, 
and their expenditures at about $5,500,000. 











Rooms, laundry, tips $1,364,000 
Department stores, souvenirs, toys.... 1,210,000 
Entertainment, chiefly night clubs 

and bars 1,149,000 
Restaurants 1,100,000 
Transportation, taxis, subways, etc.... 220,000 
Miscellaneous 456,000 





On parade day the city drew three times 


its normal daily quota of visitors; 350,000 
came to New York and spent about 
$1,000,000. 

Parade participants, 100,000 (estimated; 
nobody knew); spectators, 2,500,000; dur- 
ation, 17 hours 16 minutes; litter, 625 tons 
of ticker tape, torn telephone books, and 
assorted debris. 

Hotel managers, fearful of wrecked fur- 
nishings, stripped their lobbies. When the 
Legion departed, hotels reported the dam- 
age: to staffs’ nerves, incalculable; to 
property, negligible. 

The city’s 18,400 police remained on 24- 
hour duty. Officers spent sixteen hours on 
patrol each day, and eight hours at the 
station house, ready for emergency calls. 
By the end of the convention even the 
department’s horses—normally placid as 


—— 
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A favorite convention sport: Shoot the 
Bartender. When the barman poured 
drink, the contestant fired a blank pistol, 
If the bartender jumped and spilled liquor, 
the lucky shot scored one point. 

From angry veterans, officers rescued q 
good-time Charlie. In his hotel room they 
discovered 450 pairs of dice. Some were 
mercury-tipped to make them roll profita. 
bly; other pairs had only fours and threes 
sixes and ones, or fives and twos. 

All one night in a midtown hotel a 
Legionnaire bellowed: “Quiet, please! I’m 
asleep!” 

Some prankish veterans publicly bathed 
their feet in ice water. One footsore 
Legionnaire chose a bucket of rice pudding. 

At 4 o’clock one morning, on the arms 
of an enlisted sailor and a marine, a young 


J 
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Hotel New Yorker: the cleanup 


beeves—jittered like racing horses at the 
barrier. 
Fun 

Somebody stole boxcar (voiture) 847. 
New York police broadcast: Lost—Virtue 
847. 

In the old Schenley Distillers Corp. 
Building—oddly enough—the Legion lo- 
cated its sleep-it-off headquarters. Soused 
veterans snoozed on cots. A _benighted 
Boy Scout stood guard. “I bet my money 
on a bobtailed horse,” screamed a katzen- 
jammered Legionnaire. “Please go back to 
sleep, mister,” said the unhappy Scout. 

Young ladies begged rides on Detroit’s 
chugging voiture and met firm refusal. 
Legionnaires explained—only one woman 
had ever ridden their boxcar: Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink. Thenceforth, they swore, no 
female would ever tread its planks. 

Upon veterans neither so young nor so 
slender as once they were, employes of a 
Fifth Avenue manufacturer showered sam- 
ples of discontinued brassieres and corsets: 
“Some of you guys need these worse than 


9 


we do! 


woman swung out of a Broadway bar. A 
Legionnaire accosted her. She cried: “Beat 
it, Grandpa. I’m flaming youth.” 

Electrical gadgets amused’ puckish Le- 
gionnaires. “Hot rods” were metal-tipped 
canes wired to small batteries and spark 
coils; “hot boxes” were camera-like con- 
tainers similarly equipped. Applied to 
pedestrian rear ends, the devices made 
their victims execute a lively goosestep. 

At the headquarters of Aviators Post 
743, New York’s Mayor F. H. La Guardia 
sat reminiscing with wartime flying com- 
rades. Decked in a drum major’s costume. 
one Ethel Joure burst upon the gathering. 
To La Guardia she cried: “Do you want a 
kiss?” Before the Mayor could reply, Miss 
Joure kissed him. She hails from Detroit’s 
Earl R. Petting Post. 

For its last session the convention took 
over the Metropolitan Opera House. At- 
tendants found a former Topeka, Kan, | 
sergeant cooling his heels on the Diamond | 
Horseshoe rail. “Hey, you, that’s Mrs. 
Vanderbilt’s box!” Said the sergeant: 
“That’s all right. I ain’t particular.” 


A land-office business came to the street 
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urchins and loafers who use tarred lead 
and a length of string to retrieve lost 
coins from subway gratings. Happy Le- 
gionnaires bought the lines and sinkers, 
and dropped their own cash down iron 
crevices just to have the fun of fishing it 
out again. When the amateurs wearied of 
the sport, the professional fishermen 
cleaned up. 

On Sixth Avenue stood an unhappy 
veteran. Around the man’s neck was a 
studded dog collar; attached to the col- 
lar was a leash. The man’s wife held the 
leash and explained: she had been to 
Legion conventions with him before. 
€ At 2 o'clock on the convention’s next- 
to-the-last morning, a girl slapped a prank- 
ster Legionnaire’s face; the tide had turned. 
As veterans drifted homeward, civilian 
rowdies took over. Wearing phony Legion 
caps, they marched, danced, sang, inter- 
rupted traffic, and rode trolley-car roofs. 
Saddened and sobered, lingering Legion- 
naires stood by watching—and wondering. 


Denhardt 


Three Angry Brothers 
Close a Famous Case 


The General was afraid he would die 
with his boots on. 

Since last November Henry H. Den- 
hardt, 61-year-old brigade commander in 
the Kentucky National Guard, had lived 
in terror of three men: chunky Roy Garr; 
his handsome younger brother Jack; and 
gaunt, shell-shocked Edwin Stanton Garr, 
oldest of the clan. They were brothers of 
Verna Garr Taylor, 40-year-old widow, 
“the belle of Oldham County,” and the 
General’s fiancée. 

Eleven months ago Mrs. Taylor died in 
a roadside ditch. A bullet had torn through 
her heart; beside her lay Denhardt’s .45- 
caliber service revolver. She killed herself, 
Denhardt said. The General murdered his 
sweetheart, said the State. 

At the trial, the Garr brothers sat to- 
gether on a spectators’ bench facing Den- 
hardt. Three pairs of eyes—wide with 
hatred—studied him _ incessantly; the 
brothers sneered at his testimony and 
laughed at his tears. 

The jury couldn’t agree on a verdict. 
So the General went free on bail, pending 
a new trial. (“There will never be a sec- 
ond trial. Watch and see,” he said last 
Summer.) 

At Shelbyville last week, he kept a 
secret rendezvous with his lawyer, Rodes 
Myers. Less than twelve hours before they 
were to appear in court at New Castle, 16 
miles away, Denhardt and Myers strolled 
out of the Hotel Armstrong. They went 
to a restaurant for a bottle of beer, then 
started back to their lodgings. 

It was the General’s last drink. Across 
the street three men stood beside an 
automobile. 








“Look out, there are the Garrs!” cried 
Myers. 

Myers said that as soon as Denhardt 
spied the Garr brothers, he ran toward the 
hotel; that the brothers fired as he fled; 
and that after the General fell face down 
on the hotel stoop, Roy Garr fired point- 
blank into Denhardt’s head. 

At the examining trial, Roy denied that 
Denhardt had “run like a turkey . . . No, 
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The Garr brothers: 


Edwin, Roy, and Jack 


sir. He threw that hand to his hip, and I 
went for my gun and went to shooting—I 
really went to shooting.” 

Letters and telegrams showered the 
brothers: “You have upheld the highest 
traditions of the Commonwealth and of 
manhood.” Wealthy friends quickly 
raised $50,000 total bail for the trio. Said 
Edwin: “TI feel like a million—better than 
I have for the last ten months.” 


Labor 


Lewis Prepares to Appease 
C.I.0. Yen for Democracy 


Last week John L. Lewis summoned the 
executive officers of 32 C.1.0. unions to a 
conference Oct. 11 at Atlantic City—the 
first national meeting the Committee for 
Industrial Organization has called since 
March. 


Significance 
Of course Lewis wants to offset the 
headlines (GREEN DENOUNCES LABOR TRAI- 
TORS, FEDERATION CLAIMS GAIN OF MILLION, 
etc.) sure to flow from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s 57th convention, open- 
ing Oct. 4 at Denver. But there is a deeper 
meaning. The C.L.O. is growing up. 

So far, C.1.0. rule has been a personal 
affair. Lewis either determines policy him- 
self or consults one of the few intimates 
like Sidney Hillman, chairman of the sub- 
sidiary Textile Workers Organizing Com 
mittee. There is no system of adminis 
tration and rank-and-file representation 
which is comparable to the Federation’s 
local and State councils, its annual con- 
ventions, and its executive council of vice 
presidents. 

Now some of the C.1.O. affiliates are 
awakening to the lack. Past the first stage 
of spontaneous growth, cast off from the 
older Federation, they are beginning to 
clamor for some channel through which 
the member unions can take a hand in 
shaping the national body’s policies and 
methods. 

Exponent of personal domination though 
he is, Lewis has had reason to note and 
occasionally to regret the deficiency. For 
instance, he and a few other union heads 
last Spring voted a monthly, 5-cent per 
capita assessment to finance recruiting. 
The affiliated unions obeyed or ignored 
the command as they pleased, and the 
C.1.0. had no way to compel compliance. 
Consequently the national treasury must 
depend upon voluntary, irregular contri- 
butions—a system so unsatisfactory that 
the ruling leaders now plan to withhold 
any detailed financial statement at their 
forthcoming meeting. 

Chances are the conferees will call a na- 
tional convention for next year or at least 
will lay the groundwork for such a gather- 
ing. Once it materializes, the effects upon 
the C.1.0. membership will be chiefly ad- 
ministrative. Employers may expect a sur- 
face change from the varying, sometimes 
erratic policies of individual unions to a 
nationally determined, nationally admin- 
istered line of action. 

To the direction of that line, the C.L.O.’s 
past offers the best guide. Parliamentary 
trappings may obscure but will not alter 
the fact that most successful unions are 
run from the top, by well-built machines 
—and that Lewis is a master machinist. 
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‘Per Chee’ Bring Modern War 


to Modern Chinese Capital 


Modernity’s most impressive mauso- 
leum stands atop a 1,300-foot mountain 10 
miles from Nanking. It is a white pagoda- 
like temple with a blue-tile roof, reached 
by 377 wide stone steps. 

Here lie the remains of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, known to his followers as the George 
Washington of Asia. And from this height 
last week scores of terror-stricken refugees 
watched a terrible spectacle: the systemat- 
ic destruction of a city by aircraft. 

The Japanese high command had an- 
nounced its determination to wipe Nan- 
king “off the face of the earth” as “the 
center of anti-Japanese activities in 
China.” Flight after flight of pez chee 
(flying engines) passed over the city. As 


after a victorious sweep north from Can- 
ton. And he not only made Nanking a 
capital in fact as well as in name, but set 
about rebuilding it. 

In ten years the population grew from 
300,000 to more than 1,000,000; stalwart 
modern buildings, comparing favorably 
with the best architecture of foreign-built 
Shanghai and Canton, replaced  straw- 
thatched huts; and from the real China 
—the 1,000,000 or more villages that con- 
tain 80 per cent of the population—pil- 
grims flocked in ever-increasing numbers 
to view the Model City on their way to 
Sun’s shrine on Purple Mountain. 

It was at these millions, much more 
than the inhabitants of Nanking, that 





























Wide World 


Nanking: Ambassador Johnson’s floating embassy 


many as 80 came at a time, many loade«| 
with 500-pound bombs. They wrecked a 
$1,000,000 power plant, reduced three 
blocks of business buildings to a pile of 
debris, set fire to large sections of the 
slums, killed some 1,000 noncombatants, 
and nearly succeeded in wrecking the head- 
quarters of Dictator Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Kuomintang party. 

Soutnern Capitrat: At one time Nan- 
king was the world’s largest metropolis. 
At several different periods this city, as 
ancient as Peiping, sheltered the Dragon 
throne. Today the remains of walls 15 feet 
thick and 40 to 90 feet high, and of deli- 
cately sculptured stone bridges, stand in 
the desolate outskirts, attesting the South- 
ern Capital’s former magnificence—and 40 
years of continuous pillage and destruction 
under the reign of the last Manchus. 

Here in 1912 Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Republi- 
can evangelist of the Far East, took the 
oath as first President of the short-lived 
first Chinese republic. Here in 1927 his 
military-minded disciple, Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek, established his national government 


—— 


Japan aimed last week when it release/ 
the full fury of its air offensive agains 
China. (For an idea of the war-scope, im. 
agine the whole North Atlantic coag 
blockaded by a powerful fleet, New York 
City besieged from Long Island an 
pounded from a fleet in the Hudson, and 
all large centers as far inland as Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Fort Worth bombarded by 
aircraft at will. 

Tokyo hoped to demoralize the Chinese 
masses, wreck the chief arsenals, and para- 
lyze the main railroads, especially the one 
linking British-owned Hong Kong—which 
the Japanese naturally cannot blockade— 
to Hankow in Central China. But the of. 
fensive merely served to crystallize Chi- 
nese resistance and arouse bitter anti-Japa- 
nese feeling abroad. 

Empassy Arioat: Sept. 22 the Japa- 
nese high command warned foreign en- 
voys at Nanking to run for cover: the city 
was to be destroyed. After communicating 
with the State Department, Ambassador 
Nelson T. Johnson moved his office to the 
gunboat Luzon in the Yangtze (he said; 
“I am too unhappy to speak”). The Tok- 
yo press saw an important victory in this 
and loudly praised the United States.* But 
the triumph was short-lived. Shrapnel hit 
the Luzon; Washington ordered Johnson 
back to land; and the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and the supposed “anti- 
Communist allies” Germany and _ Italy, 
sent vehement protests against the wanton 





killing of civilians. 

Japan ignored the protests. Perhaps 
Princes Chichibu—the Mikado’s brother 
who attended George VI’s coronation, last 


j 





| 

*Tokyo exaggerated the American angle. 
Other embassy staffs also sought refuge on the 
river; but no other envoys (except the Italian 
left Nanking, whereas Johnson went as far as 
Wahu, 2/ miles upstream. 
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Berlin: Prince Chichibu (in front) making Japanese 
obeisance at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
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month visited Hitler in Berlin, and last 
week started for home via Canada—had 
been able to assure Tokyo’s war lords that 
the Western powers will keep hands off 
so long as their commercial interests are 
not violated. 





Australia 


Down-Unders Celebrate 
And Prepare to Elect 


On Jan. 26, 1788, frightened black- 
skinned bushmen watched eleven strange 
ships—huge to them—drop anchor in a 
cove along their coast. In clanking fet- 
ters, more than 700 white men and 
women poured from the ships. With them 
came pigs, chickens, sheep, goats, one bull, 
four cows, one stallion, three mares. 

Eighteen years earlier, the  simple- 
minded natives had seen one such ship 
and a few such men without shackles. It 
was terrifying: for when they brandished 
their spears to frighten the white men 
away, one of the intruders pointed a stick 
at them—and smoking, booming lightning 
whined through the air overhead. 

That first ship was H. M. S. Endeavour, 
370 tons. Her commander was the famous 
English explorer, Capt. James Cook, who 
had brought a party of British scientists 
to the southern seas to observe the passage 
of a black pinhead across the face of the 
sun—the transit of Venus. He was also 
commanded to see “whether the unex- 
plored part of the Southern Hemisphere 
be only an immense mass of water or con- 
tain another continent.” 

Cook didn’t know it, but the land which 
looked to him like Glamorganshire—and 
which he therefore named New South 
Wales—was part of an immense mass of 
land nearly as big as the present United 
States. The shackled men from the 1788 
expedition were its first white settlers. 
These pioneers came ashore under guard 
of 202 of his Majesty’s marines; they were 
convicts. This land 11,000 miles from 
London—four months away in those days 
—was to be Britain’s Devil’s Island. The 
convicts called the sheltered harbor Syd- 
ney Cove. 

Around it has grown Sydney, a city of a 
million and a quarter persons. New South 
Wales is now a State of 2,621,000; and 
Australia, a vast commonwealth of nearly 
7,000,000. 

This week Australians post their letters 
with new stamps commemorating a cen- 
tury and a half of national growth. Three 
weeks hence, every man and woman in 
the land will be called upon to vote in the 
commonwealth’s general elections. 


Issues 


Forty-Hour Week: Joseph Aloysius 
Lyons, Tasmanian-born Premier and lead- 


er of the United Australia party, will seek 
a new mandate for having “rescued Aus- 
tralia” from depression and Labor mis- 
rule. Dr. Earle Page’s United Country 
party, whose support put Lyons in power, 
objects to playing second fiddle again to 
a city party; and wants to dominate the 
coalition government. John Curtin leads 
Labor, partly recovered from its defeat 
three years ago; and demands lower tax- 
ation, nationalization of banks, the 40- 
hour week, and increased socialization. 
TarirF Barriers: More than at any 
time in history, Australia’s election is im- 
portant to the rest of the world. Last week 
Anthony Eden, Britain’s Foreign Secre- 
tary, expressed hope for a British-Ameri- 
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Spanish War 
Hemingway Finds That 
Americans Know Their Trade 























The major loyalist victory last week 
was achieved by France and Britain. 
Food- and munitions-laden trucks from 
seaside Valencia once again lurched 
through Madrid’s shell-pocked streets— 
direct result of lifting the “pirate” sub- 
marine blockade. 

In battle the Reds made only minor 
gains. Fifty miles northwest of Cordova 
they drove back the rebels 20 miles and 
in Asturias tough miners launched a sur- 
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Belchite: a Spanish town captured by Americans 


can trade treaty. But he knew that unless 
Australia reversed its trade policies the 
negotiations could not succeed. 

Premier Lyons’ government has throt- 
tled American imports with a licensing 
and permit system that is clearly dis- 
criminatory. Applications for licenses to 
import any one of 80 listed products, 
though freely granted in the case of “ap- 
proved” European countries, have been 
refused American goods. Washington has 
protested, has even resorted to reprisals 
by withdrawing from Australian products 
all most-favored-nation benefits, but has 
won only minor concessions. 

Yet the underlying economic factors 
“justifying” the system no longer exist; 
and the Minister who fostered the licens- 
ing system has resigned. 

Optimists in Washington hope that after 
the elections these restrictions will be re- 
pealed. In that case Secretary Hull and 
Eden plan (1) to grant each other wide 
reciprocal reductions and (2), through the 
most-favored-nation clause, extend the re- 
ductions to other nations. In this way 


they aim to destroy many tariff barriers 


with one new trade pact. 


Mathews from Wide World 


prise attack through snow-covered moun- 
tain gorges, halting Franco’s hitherto easy 
advance toward Gijon. 

On the Aragon front the loyalists rested 
after a blasting offensive three weeks ago 
that netted them Belchite, strategic town 
20 miles south of Saragossa. There, Er- 
nest Hemingway, chronicler of death in the 
afternoon, visited a 500-man American 
column commanded by Robert Merriman, 
former University of California professor. 

The volunteer doughboys had “taken 
part with three Spanish brigades in the 
final storming of Belchite worked 
their way forward with Indian fighting 
tactics . . . stormed the entry to the town 

. . fought from house to house, from 
room to room .. . fighting of the sort 
you never know whether to class:fy as 
hysterical or the ultimate in bravery.” 
Casualties: 23 killed, 60 wounded. 

Since last Spring, Hemingway found, 
“the romantic have pulled out . . . The 
dead, of course, aren’t there . . . Those 
who are left are tough, with blackened 
faces; and, after seven months, they know 
their trade.” 

Awaiting a new attack “they were ly- 
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ing under some olive trees along a little 
stream ... The yellow dust of Aragon was 
blowing over them . . . slouching, fearful, 
and grinning, their teeth flashing white 
a 

American Indian tactics succeeded bet- 
ter than tanks. At Belchite, for the first 
time, the rebels tried a new German 
anti-tank shell, loaded with Thermit—an 
aluminum compound which burns with in- 
credible, unextinguishable heat. Piercing 
tank armor, this shell generated a tem- 
perature of 4,000 degrees centigrade, 
“melting a tank like snow.” 

This latest device merely underlined 

the general failure of tanks in the civil 
war. In the October issue of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Gen. A. C. Temperley, The London 
Daily Telegraph’s military expert, de- 
duces from his observations in Spain: “It 
seems certain that a tank attack will 
break down against [anti-tank guns] if 
they are present in sufficient quantity ... 
The German 22-millimeter gun mounted 
on a small-wheeled vehicle has proved 
very successful.” 
{_ One year ago last Sunday Gen. José 
Varela lifted the 70-day siege of Toledo’s 
Alcazar and paved the way for Franco’s 
advance on Madrid. But Toledo remained 
in the range of Red guns. Last week shrap- 
nel critically wounded General Varela. 
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Russians 


Generals Vanish, Traitors Die, 
the Rest Get Ready to Vote 


Sunday morning, Jan. 26, 1930, Gen. 
Alexander Paul Koutiepoff, military lead- 
er of all exiled White Russians, kissed his 
wife good-by, strolled down the dingy Rue 
Rousselet in Paris, and was never seen 
again. Assuming that he had been kid- 
napped by the Soviet Cheka, his followers 
immediately chose Gen. Eugene Miller as 
his successor. 

Last week—Wednesday noon to be 
exact—General Miller walked out of his 
office in the Rue du Colisée and vanished 
as completely as Koutiepoff. His secretary 
found a note: “I have a rendezvous today 
at 12:30 with General Skobline . . . per- 
haps it is an ambush .. .” 

Gen. Nicholas Skobline, commander of 
the Korniloff Regiment, denied all knowl- 
edge of the alleged rendezvous—and then 
disappeared, just as mysteriously as Gen- 
eral Miller. 

Mme. Nadine Plevitskaia, singer and 
wife of Skobline, also protested ignorance 
of the whole affair. Police put her in jail 
before she could disappear. 

According to fellow exiles, Skobline was 
tried in 1935 before a private Russian 
“court of honor” on charges of being a 
Soviet agent since 1919 and of taking 
part in the kidnaping of Koutiepoff. The 
court acquitted him; but in the opinion of 








Newsweek from Wide World 


The Exiles: Three hours after two trains left Munich with the Duce 
and the Fithrer, an express arrived with the Duke and Duchess of Wind- 
sor. At Castle Borsodivanka, Hungarian estate of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
E. Bedauzx (right), they had ended their honeymoon—which began after 
their June marriage at the Bedaux’ Castle Cande. From Munich the 
Duke and Duchess went to Paris on a shopping trip. Berlin equivocally 
denied that Edward would then visit Adolf Hitler. 
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its president, “his innocence was not es- 
tablished.” 

“In Russia last week, while the Soviet 
Government prepared for its first secret 
elections (Oct. 11), the Stalin purge sent 
more “traitors” to firing squads—six dis- 
organizers of collective farms near the 
Sea of Azov, five more in the Taboronsky 
region of the Ural Mountains, eight lead- 
ers in Lotoshina County near Moscow, 
and nineteen railroad “wreckers” at Vladi- 
vostok. 
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In Mexico 


Court and a General 
Embarrass the President 


Ten years ago a President could tell 
Mexico’s Supreme Court what to do. Last 
week it remained to be seen if this still 
held true. Isabel Torres, property owner 
in the west-coast State of Michoacan, 
asked the sixteen judges to stay seizure of 
her property. They did. More, they ruled 
that “indemnity payment must be made 
at the moment of seizure or immediately 
thereafter. Payments are not to be il- 
lusory but real.” 

This cast doubt on the constitutionality 
of the general expropriation law under 
which President Lazaro Cardenas has 
seized 7,000 miles of railroad. (The gov- 
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ernment has ten years in which to pay.) 
Impossibility of immediate payments on a 
large scale showed up in the statement of 
the Federal bank, which revealed that the 
government must now live on what it can 
take in from month to month. (For two 
months Mexico has not paid for its own 
major imports and is now trying to pur- 
chase from the United States on the basis 
of payment next year.) 

Undismayed by his mounting economic 
difficulties, Cardenas last week put his foot 
down on Saturnino Cedillo, the General 
who quit the Cabinet last August and went 
home to his private army (Mexico’s last— 
between 8,000 and 15,000 men) in San 
Luis Potosi. There Cedillo rules like a 
king. Because he has always resisted the 
President’s land policy and in his own 
State safeguarded the church from oppres- 
sion, property owners and the clergy look 
to Cedillo as the most logical and power- 
ful opposition leader and a possible Mexi- 
can Franco. 

To separate him from his army, Carde- 
nas first ordered Cedillo to Mexico City for 
military duty, then offered him any foreign 
diplomatic post he would choose. The 
General, however, refused to budge. Last 
week Cardenas moved two regiments of 
Federal troops into San Luis Potosi. Chief 
of Staff Bobadilla announced: “The gov- 
ernment . has no fear of uprisings, 


particularly in connection with Cedillo’s 
resignation.” 
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Screen Fans Organize to Bite Hand 
That Feeds Them Double Features 


That old poser—which came first, the 
chicken or the egg?—has a worthy com- 
petitor in the United States motion-picture 
industry. In this case the bafflement arises 
in trying to fix responsibility for the medi- 
ocrity of a great part of Hollywood’s out- 
put. Critics of the industry claim that 
film-goers want better pictures and can’t 
get them. Studio executives insist that if 
the public supported better pictures, they 
would be only too glad to supply them. 

In a radio speech, Will H. Hays, indus- 
try-appointed arbiter of screen deport- 
ment, settled the problem to his own—and 
his employers’—satisfaction. Producers, 
he explained, “can only nominate the mo- 
tion pictures; the public must elect them 
in the daily box-office referendum.” Last 
week a portion of the public took his words 
to heart and went electioneering. 

Led by George H. Siegel and William 
R. Clay, the aroused movie-goers of Nut- 
ley, N.J., banded together under a ban- 
ner with a strange device—“The Anti- 
Movie Double Feature League of Amer- 
ica”—and told the world they were fed up 
with Class B pictures. 


Background 


This is the second uprising of the un- 
organized or garden variety of movie- 
goers to threaten the producer-exhibitor 
hierarchy with a boycott in the last two 
months.* It comes, paradoxically, when 
Hollywood is in its best position since the 
boom year of 1929. Approximately 500 
feature pictures, costing $135,000,000, were 
produced in 1936. That same year 88,- 
000,000 weekly customers exchanged more 
than $1,000,000,000 for movie-theatre 
tickets. Yet almost two-thirds of the pro- 
ductions they saw fell into the Class B 
—double feature—type. 

Originally “Class B” was a technical 
classification recognized only within the 
industry; now it is becoming known to the 
public for what it represents—a small- 
budget film, thrown together as quickly as 
possible, with routine plot and treatment, 
and without important box-office names. 


Poor films have been—and probably | 


will be—always with us, but their present 
mass production stems back to the de- 
pression years. When hard times slashed 
theatre attendance in half, some of the 
theatre owners tried cutting prices. But 











*Last month a militant group in Little Rock, 
Ark., formed the Society for Booing Commer- 
cial Advertisements in Motion Picture Theatres 
(Newsweek, Aug. 14, 1937). 


most of them gave two pictures for the 
price of one. In order to supply the new 
demand, movie makers deliberately set 
about turning out machine-made, inferior 
films, many of which would be flattered by 
an alphabetical rating as high as C or D. 

It is no secret that many exhibitors and 
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major studio producers regard the preva- 
lence of such films with dismay. They are 
aware that the Class B’s not only are dis- 
criminated against by an increasing num- 
ber of screen fans, but that they create an 
ill will that reacts against Hollywood's bet- 
ter efforts. The Nutley rebellion is a case 
in point. The enthusiastic crusaders have 
been circulating petitions throughout the 
country threatening to boycott double 
features. 

There is an excellent chance that their 
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‘Te American theatre, which by 
common consent enjoys the most vital 
promise of any theatre in current exist- 
ence, has seen fit to open its dramatic 
season, which also by common consent 
should prove to be a testifying lulu, 
with an exhibit symbolical of the pres- 
ent English theatre, which by the same 
common consent is the most feeble and 
backward in current existence. If you 
can make sense out of any such pro- 
cedure, you are a more ingenious the- 
atrical logician than NewSwEEk’s new- 
ly appointed drama critic. 

Sean O’Casey, the celebrated Irish 
dramatist, has said of this English thea- 
tre that “it is the English theatre of 
yesterday, only a great deal more trivi- 
al, a great deal more tired, and a lot 
worse.” By way of proving it, Mr. 
John C. Wilson, an American producer, 
has now somewhat belatedly, if very 
patriotically, gone to the expense of 
) importing one of its outstanding recent 
specimens, “George and Margaret,” by 
Gerald Savory. Anyone who is at all 
acquainted with the London stage of 
the moment does not have to be ap- 
prized of the high degree of merit that 
the drama-snack brilliantly lacks. 

It would be easy gently to let down 
these negligible British imports. It 
would also be polite. But at least one 
critic can’t see how that might assist 
the native American stage to get any- 
where. If our stage is to be helped to 
its goal, there should be small critical 
hospitality for these tepid little amuse- 
ment peanuts of a tepid little overseas 
stage. If you think otherwise, take 
yourself to the Morosco Theatre and 
excite yourself no end over Mr. Savory’s 
Piccadilly whimsicalities on the un- 





Piccadilly-dally 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


smokableness of Christmas-present ci- 
gars, the difficulty of getting into the | 
family bathroom, the circumstance that 
someone is named Beer, and similar 
schnitzels of the uproarious. 

The above strictures will undoubted- 
ly bring forth the usual complaints of 
critical provincialism and chauvinism. 
One such complaint is born every min- 
ute to maintain the proper ratio with 
Mr. Barnum’s philosophy of democratic 
philoprogenitiveness. But unlike cer- 
tain other bellyaches against the genus 
theatrical critic, this one drips with 
hooey. 

There is no provincialism or chauvin- 
ism about the matter. It is simply a 
question of safeguarding the future of 
the rapidly developing American thea- 
tre by objecting to the unloading upon 
it, purely in the trust of easy box- 
office gain, of the down-at-the-heel and 
destitute immigrant drama. And not } 
only such immigrant drama but also 
any drama of home manufacture that 
cheapens a stage in the eager and 
reputable making. 

Whether the “George and Margarets,” 
“French Without Tears,” and the 
popomacks like them are imported from 
England or are born on Broadway, it 
should be one and the same thing to 
any critic who believes that the hope 
for the American theatre lies in the 
efforts of such Americans as O'Neill, 
Anderson, Behrman, and their kind and 
in the lessons that have in the past been 
vouchsafed it by, among other Euro- 
peans, such Englishmen as Shaw, Gals- 
worthy, and Maugham, and not—most 
certainly not—in the infiltration of such 
knicknacks as Savory’s, Rattigan’s, and 
similar Piccadilly parlor-scribblers. 
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band wagon is going places. Although the 
combined Hollywood budget for 1937 is at 
least $15,000,000 in excess of last year’s, 
the major studios, at least, are showing a 
tendency to crack down on the production 
of B films and place the accent on quality. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 
Music ror Mapame (RKO-Radio): 


Nino Martini contributes an amiable per- 
sonality, a superb voice, and a minimum 
of acting to this innocuous story of an 
Italian tenor who makes the grade in Hol- 
lywood after being incredibly involved 
with a gang of jewel thieves. 


Make a Wisu (RKO-Radio): Young- 
sters and adults who subscribe to Bobby 
Breen’s specialized appeal will find ‘this 
much ado about composers and a boys’ 
Summer camp a satisfactory vehicle for 
the child soprano. Also: Basil Rathbone, 
and a tuneful score by Oscar Straus. 
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Footballitis Germ Spreads 
With Few New Rules to Upset 


the Patient 


America is again suffering from gridiron 
fever. The symptoms: girls behind big 
yellow chrysanthemums, boys behind in 
their scholastic work; mothers worrying 
about injuries; coaches, about contracts; 
and alumni, about touchdowns. 

In scattered sections of the country, 
football fever raged to epidemic propor- 
tions last week as a few juggernauts 
trotted out through concrete tunnels for 
their 1937 debuts. Navy—without bene- 
fit of its perennial goat mascot, Bill, who 
was suffering from mange—walloped Wil- 
liam and Mary, 45-0. In the rain at 
Columbus, Ohio, 68,000 cheered as Ohio 
State waded through Texas Christian, 
14-0. Middlebury, only undefeated East- 
ern team last year, lost its opener to 
Williams, 7-0. Colby, defeated consistent- 
ly for two years, delighted a new coach, 
Al McCoy, by upsetting Union, 6-3. 
Santa Clara stood off Stanford, 13-7; and 
Cornell conquered Penn State, 26-19, in 
the last minute of play. 

This Saturday, when the Big Ten teams 
of the Midwest go to work on each other, 
pigskin paraders will be marching in all 
sections of the United States. From the 
fans’ viewpoint the game this Fall will 
look pretty much the way it did last year 
—providing it can be seen at all. Those 
skyscraper hats that have just come into 
feminine fashion are certain to obscure 
many an eye-filling play. 


Rules 


There is only one important rule change: 
just one kickoff is permitted. If the ball 


goes out of bounds, opponents may elect 
to put it in play on their own 35-yard line 
or 10 yards from where it crossed the side 
lines. 

The rule works decidedly to the ad- 
vantage of the receiving team, and few 
captains who win the toss will choose to 
kick off. Coaches anticipate longer run- 
backs because they think the kicking team 
will have no alternative but to boot the 
ball straight down the center of the field, 
where the opponent’s fastest back will 
naturally be posted. 











Acme 
Mike Jacobs, 


Mussolini of Mauldom 


These thrilling sprinters will delight the 
crowd, but there’s also the disturbing pos- 
sibility of a fatal head-on collision such 
as brought about the death of Cadet Dick 
Sheridan on a kickoff in the 1931 Yale- 
Army game. For mass formations are cer- 
tain to come back, and the teams will fre- 
quently collide while traveling at top 
speed. 

Other 1937 amendments to football’s 
constitution are popular but unimportant. 
Players must wear numbers both on the 
front and back of their jerseys; pass re- 
ceivers, hitherto pampered by referees, 
may be roughed up by the defense a bit 
more than in the past; and a free ball is 
dead when kicked, intentionally or not, 
and goes to the opposing team. 

The football rules committee adopted 
the latter edict to forestall a repetition of 
Larry Kelley’s imaginative play in last 


year’s Yale-Navy game. Kelley exposed a ° 


flaw in the rules by kicking a free ball 22 
yards down the field and recovering it 
himself near the Navy goal line, thus 
paving the way for Yale’s victory. At a 
loss to know whether Kelley’s kick was 
intentional or not, the officials overlooked 
his reputation for invariably doing the 
smart thing on a football field and let him 
get away with it. 


GUESSING GAMES 
(Favorites for Oct. 2 in italics) 


INTERSECTIONAL: Vanderbilt-Chicago; Bos- 
ton College-Kansas State. 

East: Carnegie Tech-New York Universi- 
ty; Colgate-Cornell. 

SouTHEAST: Auburn-Tulane; 
South Carolina. 

Mipwest: Minnesota-Nebraska; Ohio 
State-Purdue; Northwestern-Iowa 
State; Michigan State-Michigan; Mar- 
quette-Wisconsin. . 

Soutuwest: Arkansas-Texas 
Louisiana State-Texas; 
Methodist-Centenary. 

West: Washington-Southern California; 
Stanford-Oregon; California-Oregon 
State. 


Georgia- 


Christian; 
Southern 





Mike Jacobs’ 
‘Carnival of Champions’ Lacks 
Punch 


When your heart is set on seeing a hit 
theatrical show and you have to pay 
“eleven-leventy” for a $3.30 seat, blame it 
on Michael Strauss Jacobs. For years his 
nicotine-stained fingers have had a strangle 
hold on New York theatre-ticket specula- 
tion. He thinks nothing at all of corner- 
ing the first five rows of every choice pro- 
duction. 

During the past two and a half years 
Jacobs has successfully cornered another 
profitable business—prizefight promoting. 
As head of the Hearst-backed Twentieth 
Century Sporting Club, he wangled ex- 
clusive rights to exhibit the gold mine, Joe 
Louis—and thereby drove Madison Square 
Garden, which had long enjoyed a monopo- 
ly of promoting pugs, into a panic. Re- 
cently the Garden’s directors waved a 
frantic flag of surrender and invited Jacobs 
to take over their boxing department. 

Thus Jacobs became undisputed Musso- 
lini of Mauldom. Last week he gave a 
demonstration of his power; he offered fight 
fans a bill of fare intended to be the most 
appetizing ever served at one sitting—in 
short, a “Carnival of Champions.” Marcel 
Thil, the bald Frenchman whom Euro- 
peans recognize as world’s middleweight 
champion, vs. Fred Apostoli; Welterweight 
Champion Barney Ross vs. Ceferino Gar- 
cia; Lightweight King Lou Ambers vs. 
Pedro Montanez; and Bantamweight 
Champion Sixto Escobar vs. Harry Jeffra. 

Yet during the four-hour twenty-minute 
ring show practically nothing happened. 
There wasn’t a single knockdown. The 
judges gave Apostoli a technical knockout 
because Thil’s eye wouldn’t stop bleeding 
and awarded decisions to Ross, Ambers, 
and Jeffra. 

Financially, too, the show flopped. Jac- 
obs wouldn’t reveal how much he lost— 
but as an associate of the late Tex Rickard 
he suffered a few setbacks and found that 
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For safety’s sake, remember: 
THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS A 
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“We picked up a 6o-penny spike 
while my wife was driving,” reports 


your casing and outer 
tube blow out this 


accidents. Don’t delay an- 
other day—youcan’t buy better 
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Newsphotos 


Hendrik van Loon likes to illustrate his own books 


eventually everything turned out all right. 

Come success or failure, Uncle Mike, as 
they call him on Broadway, will probably 
stroll around the theatrical district looking 
pretty much as though he’s hard up and 
discouraged. He suffers from chronic sinus 
trouble, and though he owns 35 suits, 6 
overcoats, and 3,000 neckties, usually man- 
ages to look sloppy. He actually puts but- 
tons in the wrong buttonholes. 

Jacobs stepped up the ladder the hard 
way—from selling newspapers and sand- 
wiches to operating a chain of excursion 
boats. Now he clinches some 50 cigarettes 
a day between his store teeth and other- 
wise finds diversion in roses, tulips, air- 
planes, a monkey, and the Mike Jacobs 
sauce—a secret concoction which he throws 
together personally and forces on visitors 
to his New Jersey home. 


THE WEEK’S WINNERS 
Track and Field 


At Trenton, NJ., seven Negro girls 
from Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., 
won the women’s national amateur track 
and field championship. 


Horse Racing 


At Lexington, Ky., 1ll-year-old Alma 
Sheppard drove Dean Hanover to-a new 
mile trotting record for three-year-old 
horses—1 minute 5814 seconds. Two days 
earlier, Sep Palin, a snow-haired veteran, 
sat behind Greyhound and tied the world’s 
mark for trotting horses of any age—1l 
minute 5634 seconds. 


Polo 


On bumpy International Field, West- 
bury, Long Island, Old Westbury (Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt Whitney, Cecil Smith, 


Stewart Iglehart, Michael Phipps) won 
the national open title 11 goals to 6 from 
Greentree (John Hay Whitney, Tommy 
Hitchcock Jr., Gerald Balding, Pete Bost- 
wick). 
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Hendrik van Loon 
Completes His Vast Panorama 
of Art Through the Ages 


Last week Hendrik Willem van Loon 
(pronounced van Lone) sat his genial bulk 
down before his typewriter and wrote for 
NewswEEk his own critical estimate of his 
latest book, Tue Arts (Simon & Schuster, 
$3.95): 

“T have lived with that book for so many 
years and during so many endless hours 
of both day and night that in the end I 
had lost all perspective. But now that it 
has been finished and now that I am work- 
ing on something entirely different I think 
that I can see, if not the book itself, at 
least the purpose behind it. Of one thing 
I am certain. I did not intend to add to 
the sum total of our information about 
the different arts. I have tried to write only 
about those arts which I had at one time 
or another practiced myself, none too well 
in many cases but with sufficient thorough- 
ness to be able to write about them ‘from 
the inside out.’ But my book is most cer- 
tainly not an encyclopedia, and neither is 
it a textbook. It was written from an en- 
tirely different angle. It was written to 
try and make the world once more con- 
scious of the UNIVERSALITY OF ALL THE 
ARTS. It was written so that we here in 
America where the arts have always been 
stepchildren of society, might at last be- 
gin to realize that a life without art is 
about as dull and uninteresting (and there- 
fore harmful) as food without salt.” 


The book’s foreword describes it as the 
story of “painting and architecture and 
music and sculpture and the theatre and 
most of the so-called minor arts” from the 
days of the cave man until now. 

Far-reaching research into remote sub- 
jects brings them into clear focus for the 
reader. Thus: Catherine de’ Medici intro- 
duced the ballet to France (from Italy) 
to take her neurotic son’s mind off the St. 
Bartholomew Massacre ... In 1580 an 
Italian hit on the idea of backdrops in the 
theatre to give play-goers a feeling of 
reality through “perspective views”—and 
so modern scenery was born. 

The author combines the role of fact 
finder and idol smasher. Bach, most for- 
midable of all composers to the uninitiated, 
was “a sort of Gershwin who wrote dance 
tunes .. . the work of the great [eight- 
eenth-century ] composers ... was really 
dance music, dressed up a little for the 
occasion.” 

To van Loon, Leonardo da Vinci is “a 
great architect and an excellent draftsman, 
but, like many first-rate black and white 
artists, not a great painter.” He dubs the 
Roman triumphal arches, copied the world 
over, “convincing . . . marble publicity.” 

The reader is apt to get shockproof after 

van Loon’s remarks about the Brooklyn 
Bridge. If approached without prejudice, 
says this cheerful iconoclast, the bridge is 
“quite as beautiful and even more impos- 
ing than the Taj Mahal.” His rough treat- 
ment of art’s great personages is equally 
unconventional. We learn that Michel- 
angelo got the job painting his Sistine 
Chapel frescoes because an influential rival 
hoped he’d tumble off the scaffolding and 
break his neck. 
“ The 55-year-old author of all this looks 
more like a giant beardless Santa Claus 
than an erudite scholar. He loves good 
food, good wine, pretty women; and a piece 
of neighborly gossip delights him as much 
as a new discovery in Antioch. 

In his younger days van Loon crammed 
his life full of all sorts of pursuits—studies 
at Munich University, world travel, mas- 
tering ten languages and their dialects. 
Foreign correspondent during the Great 
War, he has been lecturer, author, artist, 
fiddler, radio commentator, and newspaper 
editor. His native land, the Netherlands, 
knighted him this year, and his adopted 
home has showed its appreciation by run- 
ning his books into scores of editions. 

Illustrating his own volumes is great 
fun. Van Loon has never taken art les- 
sons, but likes to record his mental pic- 
tures with quick, impressionistic strokes. 
In “The Arts,” for instance, he agrees his 
study of Velasquez is not classic—yet this 
favorite picture of his, he thinks, puts 
across the idea of a lonely man wandering 
through empty palace corridors. 

No muckraker, van Loon combines the 
trained reporter’s eye for trenchant, memo- 
rable detail with an exhaustive knowledge 
and warm understanding. On the jacket 
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Workshop: Before a marionette 
tour Tony Sarg and his studio man- 
ager, David Pritchard, discuss tech- 
nical problems. A busy wardrobe 
mistress sews costumes on plastic- 
wood and rubber-sponge actors. 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 
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(the back of which contains an admirable 


van Loon map) the publishers boast: “Ij 
took Hendrik van Loon 30 years to learn 
enough to write “The Arts.’ It took him 
ten years to write it.” The author himself, 
glad the Gargantuan task is done, describes 
it as “a tour de force—the sort of thing 
any man likes to do once in a lifetime.” 





Tony Sarg’s 
Marionettes Take to the Road 
for Another Season 


For almost twenty years Tony Sarg has 
been an American household name. Each 
Fall he fills his 5-ton Ford truck with 
marionettes costing $100 to $500 apiece 
and sends them on a countrywide tour to 
thrill thousands of “children from 6 to 60.” 

This week with his unfailing punctv- 
ality, Sarg had another show packed up 
and ready for the road. Huntington, Long 
Island, has the first look at his latest opus, 
“Robinson Crusoe.” Before the season 
ends next May, the company will have 
performed in 200 cities throughout the 
country—and Sarg himself will have 
pocketed some nice returns on_ tickets 
ranging from 25 cents to $2.50. 

Sarg keeps up to the minute on colors 
and costumes—but he is actually deal- 
ing in one of the oldest of the arts. Herod- 
otus, Xenophon, and Petronius all re- 
ported lively puppet shows that intrigued 
the public of their times. About 600 years 
ago puppets received their official name 
when Venetians began using them to re- 
place beautiful maidens in religious festi- 
vals; producers called the innovations 
Mariettes (little Marias) . 

Then about the turn of the century the 
fad died out. When Sarg decided to start 
his own show, marionette companies were 
practically nonexistant. But tradition smol- 
dered beneath the ashes of indifference. 
From the scores of the new audiences 
which Sarg has built up in the past twenty 
years he gets the same reactions: only well- 
known classics are acceptable, and purity 
must be maintained at all cost. 

Once when producing “Rip Van Winkle” 
in a Midwest school, Sarg’s manager re- 
ceived an ultimatum from the Parent- 
Teachers Association—no drinking or 
smoking on the stage. It seemed rather 
silly but he left the long clay pipes back- 
stage. In the line “Let’s have some hot 
rum punch,” he substituted “hot Coca- 
Cola.” The children raised such a how] at 
the substitution that the company was al- 
lowed to use the original script. 

This Winter the marionette king is go- 
ing to get even with tradition in a big way. 
For the French Casino, New York, he 
plans a “very naughty” production. He 
will go the limit with a real strip tease a la 
Minsky, called “Corinne the Apple Dan- 
cer.” Corinne will wear a nice round ap- 
ple—until it gets shot off by another 
marionette impersonating William Tell. 
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Four Years in a Garage Studio 


Shed New Light on Andrew Jackson 


History hasn’t conceded greatness to 
Andrew Jackson. He is widely pictured -as 
an illiterate man of the people who dueled 
at the drop of a hat, exposed the govern- 
ment to a swarm of spoilsmen, and waged 
a senseless and ruinous war on the Bank 
of the United States. This estimate, how- 
ever, is due for revision. Marquis James, 
whose first volume on Old Hickory (“An- 
drew Jackson: The Border Captain’) 
surpassed all previous accounts of his mil- 
itary career, now presents ANDREW JACK- 
son: PorTrRAIT OF A PRESIDENT (627 pages, 
175,000 words. Illustrations, bibliography, 
index. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. $5). 
It is the most enlightening job yet done 
on Jackson’s political and private life. 

From it emerges a gallant and honest 
executive, whose most important decisions 
were usually wise and who impressed in- 
numerable people—many of them diplo- 
mats skilled in judging humanity—as a 
superior leader as well as a strong one. 
The fact that Jackson’s spelling wasn’t 
perfect or his knowledge of books exten- 
sive didn’t prevent them from sizing him 
up as a gentleman. 

As for the spoils system, which hostile 
historians have pinned on Jackson, his 
biographer shows that the rumors.of abuses 
have been greatly exaggerated. During 
his eight years in the Presidency, Jackson 
ousted only one Federal employe in six, 
despite tremendous pressure from  job- 
seeking supporters. The proportion of 
Jefferson’s removals was almost as large. 
Moreover, many of the civil servants who 
felt Old Hickory’s ax were hardly a credit 
to the government. 

Old Hickory’s private life is extensively 
set forth. Readers share his grief for his 
dead wife, his concern for his numerous 
dependents, his tragic struggle to straight- 
en out an adopted son whose financial in- 
eptitude plunged the generous old man 
deeply into debt. If any doubts ever ex- 
isted about Jackson’s honesty, they can be 
dispelled by the financial result of his two 
Presidential terms. He rode to Washing- 
ton with $5,000 in his wallet; he returned 
to the Hermitage with $90. 

This book is not a mere defense of Jack- 
son. It’s an impartial, well-documented, 
and invariably readable study of a man 
whose true stature has been too long ob- 
scured. Readers will feel that James is 
interested only in telling the truth, aware 
that the truth is sufficient to rank Andrew 
Jackson among the giants of American 
history. 

§] The author, born 46 years ago in Spring- 
field, Mo., is a “fifth or sixth” cousin of the 


James brothers, famous highwaymen. 
“But they came from the high-toned 
branch of the family. Their father was an 
Episcopalian minister. Mine was a law- 
yer.” 

After a short session at Phillips Univer- 
sity in Enid, Okla., James became a tramp 
reporter. His travels took him into some 
twenty city rooms throughout the coun- 
try. During these years he also turned out 
about 1,000,000 words of blood-curdling 
fiction for the pulps. From The New York 
Tribune he jumped into the army in 1917, 
serving nineteen months in France and 
emerging as a Captain. Thereafter he be- 
“ame director of publicity for the Amer- 
ican Legion and had a big share in bring- 
ing Marshal Foch to this country in con- 
nection with the Legion’s third convention 
in 1921. 

After helping Harold Ross launch The 
New Yorker and covering the Dayton 
monkey trial for that weekly, James set 
to work on a biography of Sam Houston. 
Four years of research and writing pro- 
duced “The Raven,” which won him the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1930. Houston’s asso- 
ciation with Jackson led James another 
four-year chase which ended in the pub- 
lication of his first book on Old Hickory. 
This present sequel represents still an- 
other four years of effort. To get the truth 
about Jackson, he examined some 40,000 
manuscripts (mostly letters) , half of them 
scattered throughout the South. 

James now bends his 6-foot frame over 
a typewriter in the studio he has fixed up 


over his garage in Pleasantville, N.Y. 


After producing three biographies in 
twelve years, he will devote his | :mediate 
future to magazine articles. He ':s a wife 
and 13-year-old daughter to : rt, and 
“there are slower ways of starv.. _.» death 
than spending four years on « . sok.” 


Sally Salminen 
Came Out of the Kitchen With 
a Prize Novel 


Just a year ago the world was cheered 
a little by the Cinderella story of Sally 
Salminen. The first news came from Hel- 
singfors, Finland—an announcement that 
she had won 50,000 marks ($1,100) in a 
prize novel competition open to all writers 
in Swedish. Next came the disclosure that 
the winning author was a kitchen maid in 
the Stockbridge (Mass.) Summer home of 
Rodney Procter, member of the soap- 
manufacturing family. Reporters found 
Miss Salminen an attractive, auburn- 
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haired woman of 30, and they waxed 
rhapsodic over her modesty, simplicity, 
and charm. 

Then Miss Salminen collected her prize 
and returned to her childhood home in 
the Aland Islands northeast of Stockholm, 
where the natives greeted her as a heroine. 
She spent some of her money on a little 
cottage and settled down to write more 
books. 

Meanwhile has 


her first novel run 


through 50,000 copies in Sweden and been 
translated for publication in eight other 
countries. Last week Katrina (367 pages, 
146,000 words. Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York. $2.50) became available to Ameri- 
cans. 

The heroine’s marriage to a sailor intro- 
duces her to the bleak Alands. Promised 
a fine home, she finds she must live in a 
tumble-down hut. Her husband cheerfully 
informs her that the town is owned by a 
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M y friends—as all the great and 
good men say on the radio—let me in- 
augurate this new department not by 
boosting or garroting any particular 
book but by croaking that never have 
American authors had so tremendous a 
chance for real supremacy as now, and 
that they are not taking one-tenth of it. 

Until recently, we were shadowed by 
the unbelievable cloud of first-rate Brit- 
ish authors. But in just a few years, 
most of them have passed on. 

The black scroll is amazing: Hardy, 
Conrad, Kipling, George Moore, Gals- 
worthy, Arnold Bennett, Barrie, Ches- 
terton. Of the British Giants there are 
still left Wells, Shaw, and Yeats, with 
younger men like Maugham, Walpole, 
Huxley, and Compton Mackenzie, but 
now, for the first time, we emerge as no 
longer a province of His Britannic Maj- 
esty’s Government. Chicago is no more 
to be rated below Little Swindel on the 
Itchy as a poets’ haunt, nor San Fran- 
cisco be humble before the chilly culture 
§ of Bishop Binge, Hants. There is no 
reason why the young man who has 
been trained in Sauk Center High 
School, Frank’s Filling Station, and 
Oklahoma Agricultural School should 
feel inferior to the intellectual whose 
education has been conducted at a rib- 
bon counter and at a laboratory bench 
in the University of London. 

Relieved of the inferiority complex, 
the American writer ought to perceive 
that he has—not necessarily excepting 
China and Russia—the most exciting 
country in the world: the greatest di- 
vergence of races, from Icelanders to 
Japanese and Negroes; the widest sweep 
of climates. He is not confined to a 
vicar’s garden. The United States is 
not a country but a continent, yet it 
reads one language instead of a hun- 
dred, so that our authors may address, 
on both sides of our border, a hundred 


and forty million souls. 





Onward Chicago! 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


Yet not more than a dozen or two 
new writers are seizing this advantage, 
or composing anything more stimulat- 
ing than Boy Meets Girl tales for the 
magazines. 

There are a few pioneers: youngish 
men like Ernest Hemingway, Thomas 
Wolfe, Frederic Prokosch, John Stein- 
beck, John Dos Passos, Clifford Odets, 
John O’Hara; young women like Edna 
Millay, Victoria Lincoln, Josephine 
Johnson, Eleanor Green, Josephine 
Lawrence. But a surprising number of 
new talents plod up the same dreary 
Communist lane, and produce, all of 
them, the following novel: There is a 
perfectly nasty community—mining or 
pants-making or sharecropping—butein 
it one Sir Galahad who, after a snifter 
of Karl Marx, rushes out, gathers the 
local toilers into an organization of 
rather vague purposes, and after that 
everything will be lovely, nobody will 
have hay fever again, nor the deacon 
ever wink at the widow. 

That we have not more than this 
dozen or two or three is not entirely the 
fault of young writers themselves, but 
also of the 140,000,000 of whose literacy 
we are so proud but most of whom nev- 
er prove it by reading anything more 
complex than a Detour sign. 

Though some half-dozen books have 
touched the million mark in the past 
two decades, 100,000 copies is a miracu- 
lous sale for a first-rate novel. That 
means one copy, at two dollars and a 
half, for every 1,400 people in the 
United States and Canada combined, 
and the same 1,400 will own nearly 300 
automobiles costing each $600 or up- 
wards. 

So long as we find it easier to turn a 
steering wheel than to turn a page, the 
cub writers cannot be vastly blamed if 
they go off to Hollywood and leave the 
opportunity to sing American glory just 
one more noble fizzle. 








—— 
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few rich kaptens whose fields she must til] | 
if she expects to eat. Upon making this | 
announcement, he departs for his ship, de. | 
claring that he will see her next Autumn, 7 


Katrina soon discovers that the kapteng 


work their hands unmercifully and give 7 
them in return just enough food to keep | 


alive. She is too proud, however, to go 
back to her parents. One boy eventually 
‘fights his way above poverty and tries to 


give Katrina a good home; but by that § 
time she’s too used to the old ways to © 


change. ‘ 

Nobody will doubt that Miss Salminen’s 
vivid story is essentially a true story and 
that its truth is not confined to a small 
dot in the sea. Katrina symbolizes in- 
numerable women who refuse to whine 
about a hard fate. Readers will be wait- 
ing for the author’s next volume. And 
they will be grateful to those Helsingfors 


judges for snatching her out of the kitchen, © 
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German Officers 
See Serious Possibilities in an 


Old War Scare 


Peaceful citizens envision plenty of war 
horrors in weapons they can see—tanks, 
planes, artillery, and clouds of choking 
gas. But they get even greater spine chills 
from a potential weapon they may never 
lay eyes on—pestilential germs. 

Generally speaking, scientists tend to 
minimize the possibility of using bacteria 
for the deliberate spread of death-dealing 
plagues. Bacteriologists point out that 
they have trouble enough keeping microbes 
alive under ideal circumstances and _ that 
it would be most difficult to sow them 
like grass seeds during a war. 

Last week’s issue of Deutsches Wehr, a 
magazine which circulates to retired Ger- 
man Army and Navy men, frankly ad- 
mitted this drawback. But rather than 
let such a potent weapon lie idle because 
of technical difficulties, the magazine sug- 
gested organized research. As a stimulus 
to work along this line, it envisioned prac- 
tical results that might be achieved. 

While bacteria couldn’t be safely spread 
among opposing troops, for fear of their 
attacking both armies, they would be 
“ideal” for use on civilian populations. 
As death infested insanitary, crowded slum 
districts, morale would vanish. 

The magazine examined organisms which 
cause smallpox, typhus, typhoid, cholera, 
yellow fever, and bubonic plague. Those 
which usually enter the body via _ the 
mouth—such as cholera’s comma-shaped 
microbe and typhoid’s Eberthella typhi— 
would be impracticable. Their effect is 


destroyed by a simple precautionary meas- 
ure—boiling food or drinking water. The 
virus of smallpox would be largely offset 
by the fact that vaccination is general. 
Perishability 


eliminated other death 
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“The most important news in the book world this fall,” says Granville 
Hicks, “‘is the appearance of good books at twenty-five and thirty-five cents 


apiece . . . it is highly encouraging to find on the first list such a book as 
Men Wuo Leap Lasor (by Minton and Stuart) . . . it is the story behind 
the stories in your newspapers, and it tells you what you need to know to 
understand the day-to-day accounts . . . there are thousands of people who 
want just the information that is in this book, and they are very foolish if 
they don’t —e wee five cents to get it.”’ Well, so many thousands of 
Books unasth we have doubled the 





Seal books are now ready. If|there Mot yet a Seal Book dealer in your 
neighborhood, there will be soon. Stores are being supplied at the rate of 
more than a hundred per day and still we cannot catch up with the demand. 
For impatient book lovers we are filling direct orders. But soon, very soon, 
there will be a dealer just around the corner from wherever you are. Look 
for the sign of The Three Seals in quality book and stationery stores in your 
neighborhood. In their bright red steel display racks you will find a full 
selection of Seal Books, with new titles at frequent intervals: the best of the 
new books, as well as established favorites in handsome new paper bound 


editions at twenty-five and thirty-five cents apiece. 


We shall be glad to send you our pub- 
lication The Three Seals, which tells 
about our books and their authors in 
more detail, FREE. Write for it to- 
day. Use coupon in adjoining column. 


Of unusual interest: THE UNITED 
STATES: A GRAPHIC HISTORY by 
Hacker, Modley and Taylor. A Gold 
Seal Special, illustrated with 76 pic- 
torial charts, Paper only. 75¢ 





ae 
‘Dually fora duador” 
MODERN AGE BOOKS INC., 155 BAST 44 STRERT, NEW YORK CITY 








Long before the first 2,000 Seal 
Book dealers had their stock and 
their display racks, we found that 
the demand was far greater than 
we had anticipated. Accordingly 
5,000 more racks are being rushed 
and our print orders have been 
greatly increased. As we promised 
a month ago, the first Red Seal 
Books are now ready. At last you 
can have your choice of these best 
books of the decade in handsome, 
sturdy, new editions, completely re- 
set and redesigned, for 25c each—a 
$29.00 library for $2.50! 

If there is no Seal Book dealer 
in your neighborhood yet, you may 
order directly from us, using the 
handy coupon below. Simply check 
the titles you wish, sign your name 
and address in the space provided, 
and mail it to us. 


ORDER FORM—— 


Modern Age Books Inc. will 
pay the postage on your order 
for 5 or more titles if you en- 
close your remittance. Smaller 
orders, or orders not accom- 
panied by remittance will be 
shipped parcel post, C.0.D. 

















MODERN AGE BOOKS INC. 
Dept. N. 

155 East 44th St., 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me the books which I 
have checked on the list below. I 
have indicated my preference of 
binding. 

O Please send these titles 
post, C.0.D. 

0 I enclosed my remittance in full 
Please send my books post free 


BLUE SEAL BOOKS 
No. 

1 Fischer: b ne Feather.. 25¢ 
Cloth Binding a 

2 Gowen: Old Hell... 


New York City 


parcel 


a Cloth Binding 83¢ 
3 Willson and Hoover: 
Meals on Wheels.......... 25¢ 
8 cuumened Cloth Binding 85¢ 
4 MacDuff: Murder 
Strikes Three .........c0-00 25¢ 
GB cccomsencened Cloth Binding 85¢ 
5 Wormser: All's Fair.... 25¢ 
CS cesessscccnvesed Cloth Binding 85¢ 
6 Duranty: Babies 


GOLD SEAL BOOKS 
7 Minton and Stuart: 
Men Who Lead Labor.. 35¢ 
> Cloth Binding 85¢ 
8 Huberman: The Labor 
Spy Racket... 35¢ 
CB need Cloth Binding 85¢ 
9 Kaltenborn: Kalten- 
born Edits the News.... 35¢ 
GD conse Cloth Binding 85¢ 
10 Acier: "From Spanish 
Trenches .... 
a Cc loth "Binding y 
1l Hacker, Modley and 
Taylor; The United — 
States (Paper only)... 
22 Franklin: LaG eardia.. 33 
i: Cloth Binding 85 


RED SEAL BOOKS 


12 Guide: Travels in the 


[J 
LJ 
H 
4 
LJ 
C6 a Sindine 8 83¢ aan 
H 
H 
H 
5H 


CONGO nncorcccssroscreereereeseesees 25¢ CT] 
13 Bolitho: Twelve 

Against the Gods.......... 25¢ [J 
14 Sayers: Suspicious 

Characters - 25¢ (J 
15 Green: The Leaven- 

worth Case cnccccccvscorsssoseee 25¢ C] 
16 Callaghan: They Shall 

Inherit the Earth.......... 25 25¢ (] 


17 Saroyan: The Daring 
Young Man on the 


Flying Trapeze ............ 25¢ [] 
18 Raucat: The Honor- 
able Pienie amu wees 





19 Powys: Mr. 
Good x BED@ cccscrcnscsscccvccce Dt 25¢ C0] 
20 Forster: A Passage to 
India 25¢ 
21 Fergusson: The Blood 
of the Conquerors........ 25¢ 
(] Please enter my name for 
a FREE subscription to 
“The 


your publication 
Three Seals.” 


Name 


Street 
City 


State 
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spreaders. Hence the list of favored germ 
candidates boiled down to two likely con- 
tenders, the organisms which cause yellow 
fever and bubonic plague. 

Yellow fever, which still exacts a ter- 
rible toll on Africa’s Gold Coast and in 
Brazil, might be disseminated by infected 
mosquitos. Plague bacilli can enter the 
body via the respiratory tract. Once in- 
side the lungs, they incubate rapidly— 
usually requiring three to seven days. 
Death follows swiftly—but usually there 
is time for the victim to pass his disease 
on to another who breathes his expired 
air. The biggest “advantage” of these 
organisms is that they can withstand cold, 
damp surroundings. It might be possible, 
Deutsches Wehr suggested, to spread them 
during the night by fragile, easily shat- 
tered bombs. 

But many questions, the magazine ad- 
mitted, must be answered before this grim 
new tool is added to war’s box of horrors. 
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Sneers of 1837 
Turn Into Praise as Oberlin 
Marks 100 Years of Co-eds 


She doesn’t look 100 years old. Hurry- 
ing hatless across campus to an 8 o'clock, 
she looks about 18. Later, springing an 
archery bow or swinging a tennis racket in 
casual shorts and ankle socks, nearer 16. 
Even after dark, when the orange arc of a 
discarded cigarette marks her motored 
passage to some collegiate dance, her 
formal make-up doesn’t lift her past 20. 

Yet Oberlin College is celebrating the 
American co-ed’s first century of progress. 
In the Fall of 1837 four girls crossed its 
stump-dotted Ohio campus to become the 
world’s first co-eds eligible for degrees; 
next week the dedication of a gateway and 
outdoor theatre—a gift of R. T. Miller Jr., 
Oberlin graduate—memorializes their aca- 
demic birth. 

“My, how you’ve grown!” would be an 





appropriate birthday greeting. For, ac- 
cording to Oberlin’s president, Ernest 


Hatch Wilkins, 450 of America’s 650 col- 
leges are now coeducational, with women 
graduates topping the million mark. 

“My, how you’ve changed!” would be 
equally appropriate. The first four co-eds 
were supposed to sigh, sew, and think 
beautiful thoughts. A passage in Oberlin’s 
original women’s catalogue reads: “Young 
ladies of good minds, unblemished morals, 
and respectable attainments are received 
into this department and placed under the 
supervision of a judicious lady, whose duty 
it is to correct their habits and mold the 
female character.” Original rules required 
rising at 5 A.M., not going to the pantry 
or bake room without a reasonable excuse, 
and devoting at least a half hour daily to 
private worship. 

Tea, coffee, and spices were omitted 


from early co-ed menus; the Oberlin Fe- 
male Moral Reform Society was the pop- 
ular extracurricular activity; two male 
sophomores were dismissed for visiting an 
ailing co-ed in her room; and a Reform 
Society resolution read: “The disgrace of 
the gentleman who takes improper liber- 
ties with a young lady shall be as great as 
that of the young lady who permits such 
liberties.” 


Newsphotos 
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Even with this strict moral background, 
the first collegiate merger of boy and girl 
caused numerous 1837 eyebrows to be 
raised in faint, shocked surprise. People 
said that the pursuit of higher education 
was too rigorous for women, that they 
were too delicate to be exposed to such 
subjects as biology, and too modest to read 
their English compositions aloud to a 
mixed audience. Oberlin itself had a wom- 
an principal who hesitated to allow co- 
eds to stay up after hours and observe the 
stars through a new telescope. 

The experiment’s success weakened crit- 
icism. In 1838 a progressive educator 
wrote: “We consider it now fully estab- 
lished, that the sexes may be educated to- 
gether ... Woman is to be free . . . Daugh- 
ters of America, rejoice!” 

In 1852, Antioch College at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, followed Oberlin’s lead. 
Wisconsin went co-ed in 1860; Michigan, 
Cornell, and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the ’70s; and the University of 
Chicago, at its foundation in 1892. Today 
the United States Office of Education es- 
timates that 70 per cent of all higher edu- 
cation institutions are coeducational. 

Oberlin, meanwhile, has used a $19,- 
000,000 endowment to change her archi- 
tectural style from what has been described 
as Collegiate Gothic of the General Grant 
Period to Italian Renaissance. Stucco 
walls with carved metal doors hold red- 
tile roofs to the Ohio sky. 

Oberlin has the second largest college— 


<M 


not university—library in the country (, 
gift of Andrew Carnegie) and the largest 
organ-training department in the world. 
Aided by the endowment, a $225 tuition 
fee is stretched to $750 worth of education 
for each student. Full professors get from 
$5,000 to $10,000—but until a few years 
ago weren’t allowed to smoke on the col- 
lege grounds, including the Faculty Club 
lounge. 

An early co-ed rule, current in the 1850s, 
prohibited boys and girls from walking 
together on Sunday. For reasons on which 
it is pleasant but unprofitable to speculate, 
the same rule allowed the twain to roller. 
skate together. Today relaxed rules per. 
mit Oberlin co-eds to smoke in their dormi- 
tories. 
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Columnist 
Extends His Influence to All 
Southeastern States 


It is not possible that the gentlemen 
who are said to have been planning a 
noble resurrection of a certain hooded 
order fail to note current sharp evidence 
of what the American public thinks of 
the aforesaid hooded order. 


This paragraph, and others which gave 
the Klan an artistic roasting last week, 
appeared in eight Southern newspapers 
featuring John Temple Graves II. Two of 
these were newly added dailies—which 
meant that the first successfully syndi- 
cated Southern columnist had acquired a 
sizable audience; circulation of his eight 
papers—in every Southeastern State—ex- 
ceeds 365,000. Until last year the column 
appeared only in The Birmingham (Ala.) 
Age-Herald. 


The name John Temple Graves was | 


known to thousands of Americans before 
the present columnist learned to punish a 
typewriter. As lecturer, author, Senatorial 
candidate, and editor of Hearst’s Atlanta 
Georgian and New York American, the 
first Graves rated as one of the South’s 
most prominent citizens. At the time of 
his death in 1925 he was writing a column 
in The Palm Beach Times. His son, then 
33, continued it under the name of John 
Temple Graves II. 

Up to then, young Graves wasn’t com- 
mitted to journalism. A Princeton gradu- 
ate, he had served in the 49th Heavy 
Artillery during the World War, helped 
the Federal Trade Commission as an 
economist, and won admission to the bar 
in Washington. But the column decided 
him. 

After Palm Beach he became editor of 
The Jacksonville Journal; in 1929 he 
started his column in the Birmingham 
daily. 
made it a feature of The Florida Times- 
Union (Jacksonville), The Asheville 
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(N.C.) Citizen, The Atlanta (Ga:) Con- 
stitution, The Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, 
The Greensboro (N.C.) Record, The 
Columbia (S.C.) State, and The Roanoke 
(Va.) Times. In some of these it is called 
“This Morning”; in others, “This After- 
noon.” 

The column’s popularity is no accident. 
While Graves doesn’t truckle to local 
prejudice, he knows how to buoy up 
Southern pride. He invariably leads off 
with a quotation of verse: then about half 











> Wide World 
Reno didn’t make 
Nan Macy single again 





his space is devoted to the industry, 
literature, landscape, or other features of 
the country below the Mason-Dixon line. 
Another quarter consists of notes on the 
locality in which each paper is printed. 
The last fourth comprises Graves’ observa- 
tions on the news of the day. 

He champions better housing and edu- 
cational facilities for poor whites and 
Negroes, supports farm-tenancy legisla- 
tion, and—to the irritation of many Bir- 
mingham business friends—backs most 
New Deal measures. Graves has also pained 
a number of railroad executives; he ham- 
mered away at discriminatory freight 
rates until Southern Governors called a 
conference to fight the roads’ practice. Pet 
hates include the Klan, lynching, mob rule, 
and various forms of sectional bigotism. 
His views often do not coincide with those 
of the paper which prints his stuff, but 
because he is a personal columnist he is 
allowed to sound off. The fact that he is 
good-natured, even when critical, helps to 
soothe editorial sensibilities. 

In his lighter moments Graves delights 
in little tricks which help get the column 
talked about, such as introducing the 
term “Birmians” to replace “Birmingham- 
ians.” He starts small controversies like 
the one over the grammatical status of the 
word “ain’t”; and before syndication com- 


plicated matters he used to play on local 
rivalries. Graves also realizes that people 
like to see their names in print. He often 
describes as enlightened leaders men whose 
reputation hardly justifies that character- 
ization; privately he offers the excuse that 
the parties so named tend to live up to 
their fictional distinction and become bet- 
ter citizens from then on. 

Since starting his weekday column, 
Graves has never failed to turn it out. 
Even his 1931 honeymoon with the former 
Rose Duncan Smith failed to interrupt it. 
What the new Mrs. Graves said when he 
set up his portable typewriter hasn’t been 
recorded, but she’s used to it now. 

In addition to batting out the column, 
Graves delivers scores of lectures each 
year, makes frequent radio talks, writes 
occasional magazine articles, and serves 
The New York Times as Birmingham cor- 
respondent. In his spare time he plays 
tennis. Tall, lean, and growing bald, he 
can still wield a racket with much of the 
skill that won him the Middle Atlantic 
States championship in 1924. He has given 
up smoking but like a good Southerner he 
knows—and drinks—the best whiskies. 
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Reno Annulment 


Last week in Ventura, Superior Court 
Judge Edward Henderson threw a Cali- 
fornian monkey wrench into the divorce 
mill which brings Reno $3,000,000 a year 
—mostly from out-of-Staters. Involved 
were William Hunsaker Brill, wealthy Los 
Angeles sportsman, and Nan Brooks Macy 
Brill, New York heiress, who eloped to 
Yuma, Ariz., last March 29, separated next 
day, and began a five-month battle of 
recriminations and affidavits. 

Seeking an annulment, Brill testified he 
had been drinking and remembered no 
wedding. Judge Henderson granted the 
annulment, but on other grounds—Mrs. 
Brill’s 1934 Reno divorce from George 
Macy. The divorce was illegal, the judge 
ruled, because her residence in Nevada 
was “purely simulated” and established 
“for the sole purpose of obtaining a 
divorce.” Therefore she was still Mrs. 
Macy and couldn’t marry Brill. 


Hauptmann Echo 


“And so crazier and crazier grows the 
Hauptmann affair—more and more des- 
perate ... became New Jersey’s Governor 
to justify his official blundering and save 
his tottering political reputation.” Thus 
in March, 1936, Boake Carter lambasted 
Gov. Harold G. Hoffman, who had given 
Bruno Hauptmann a last-minute reprieve 
and summoned special investigators to 
prove his belief that Hauptmann had ac- 
complices in the kidnaping of Charles A. 
Lindbergh Jr. Four months later Hoffman 
selected this statement from Carter’s news 





broadcasts as proof that he had beep 
“greatly injured in his reputation, good 
name, fame, integrity . . . caused to suffer 
scorn and ridicule.” In the New Jersey 
Supreme Court he filed a $100,000 damage 
suit against Carter, four sponsors, and 
three broadcasting companies. 

Last week Hoffman dropped his com. 
plaint and exchanged friendly letters with 
the radio commentator. Hoffman: “] 
know that you disagree with me . . . and 
you certainly have the right to express 
publicly that disagreement.” Carter: “] 
do not question the sincerity of your 
purposes in seeking, as a responsible pub- 
lic official . . . ultimate solution of the 
Lindbergh case.” 


Year Book 


Gustavus F. Swift, president of the 
Chicago meat-packing firm, last week 
signed a $3,500 personal check to rid 
himself and his company of a stockholder’; 
complaint. Robert C. Kewley, an attorney 
who owns 160 shares in Swift & Co., had 
filed a Superior Court suit charging the 
directors with misusing corporate funds 
by buying $3,500 worth of Democratic 
campaign books, and with violating the 
Corrupt Practices Act by paying more 
than the books’ actual value. The com- 


pany insisted it had made the purchase 
“in the best interest of the corporation 
and its shareholders.” Soon after President 
Swift’s check had persuaded Kewley to 
withdraw his action, the attorney brought 
an identical suit—for $500—against the 














International 
Gustavus Swift's 
check soothed a Swift stockholder 


William Wrigley Jr. Co., chewing-gum 
manufacturers. 
Cure 


In Milan, Italy, Count Stefano Barbiano 
sued the makers of a patent throat medi- 
cine for 300,000 lire ($15,795) . The prepa- 


mee 





ration not only cured his throat, the Count 
said, but also destroyed his taste for smok- 
ing, which was essential to his good health. 
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New SEC Chairman 
‘A Pretty Conservative Fellow’ 


But Wall Street Fears 
Douglas’ Reforming Zeal 


In 1922 William O. Douglas rode a box- 
car into New York from the West; he had 
6 cents in his pocket. The young man 
had earned his way through Whitman Col- 
lege in Walla Walla, Wash., by working as 
a janitor after classes. Follow- 


tective-committee survey led to his ap- 
pointment to full commission membership 
early last year. Aside from reorganization 
problems, his specialty on the commission 
was to watch over the securities exchanges, 
draft trading rules, and track down manip- 
ulators. In this work he showed a crusad- 
ing zeal to protect the investing public and 


said: “Today, as you well know, we have 
a practical usurpation of the rights of the 
great body of investors.” 

Though for obvious reasons they 
wouldn’t be quoted, the headshakers also 
made a point of the fact that the new 
chairman, has never actively participated 
in trading. “It’s too bad he hasn’t had 
more experience in the things with which 
he will have to deal,” said one leading 
banker; “experience helps all of us.” A 
partner in one of the biggest investment 
houses paid tribute to Douglas’ brains but 
asserted his brilliance “is largely theory.” 

Partly to calm such fears, the new SEC 

head interrupted a Cape Cod 





ing graduation, he taught 
high-school English for a while; 
then, although he hadn’t saved 
any money, he decided he 
wanted to enter Columbia 
University Law School. 
Tutoring helped pay his tui- 
tion at Columbia. After get- 
ting his degree in 1925, he en- 
tered a firm of corporation at- 
torneys. But he tired of prac- 
ticing law after two years and 
returned to Columbia to teach 
it. Later he transferred to 
Yale, where he became Ster- 
ling professor of law and ac- 
quired a reputation as an out- 
standing authority on corpo- 
rate-reorganization problems. 
Last week he was elected 
chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, suc- 
ceeding James M. Landis, who 
retired to become dean of the 
Harvard Law School (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 20, 1937). 








vacation and hastened to 
Washington the day after his 
election—‘‘to have a frank, di- 
rect, specific talk” with report- 
ers on the subject “What kind 
of a bird am I?” 

His statement was some- 
what reassuring: “I think that 
I am really a pretty conserva- 
tive sort of a fellow from the 
old school . . . I am the kind of 
conservative who can’t get 
away from the idea that sim- 
ple honesty ought to prevail in 
the financial world . . . I think 
that the standards that should 
guide government in operat- 
ing under these statutes [the 
SEC laws] are those standards 
that the best elements in busi- 
ness and in finance adopt for 
themselves without the inter- 
vention of government... I 
believe in the enforcement of 
those statutes fairly and just- 
ly ... We should not employ 








Despite his academic career, 
Douglas has crowded consid- 
erable public service into his 
38 years. In 1934 his work in 
corporate reorganizations led Joseph Ken- 
nedy, then SEC chairman, to put him in 
charge of the study of protective commit- 
tees which the commission was about to 
start. The young professor plunged into 
this work with enthusiasm, examining rec- 
ords, personally conducting hearings, and 
often working sixteen hours a day. His re- 
port, released in sections over the past 
year and a half, roundly criticized the per- 
formance of bankers as bond trustees and 
pointed out glaring abuses on the part 
of protective and reorganization commit- 
tees. 

As a result of this study, three bills de- 
signed to correct conditions were intro- 
duced at the last session of Congress. The 
hurry to adjourn prevented their passage, 
but all three stand a good chance of enact- 
ment next year. 

Douglas’ capable handling of the pro- 


pe Drawn for Newsweek by 8. J. Woolf 
William O. Douglas, box-car rider, janitor, 
tutor, lawyer, and now SEC’s new chairman 


surprising resourcefulness in overcoming 
obstacles. But many didn’t like it. 


Talk 


Announcement of Douglas’ promotion 
inspired the customary gracious comment 
from Wall Street officials. Charles R. Gay, 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, found the news “gratifying.” Fred 
Moffatt, president of the New York Curb 
Exchange, declared it “an excellent choice. 
Mr. Douglas is well qualified for the job.” 

But in private many financial leaders 
shook their heads gloomily—they fear 
Douglas’ aggressiveness and passion for re- 
form. Last March, in a speech before the 
Bond Club of New York, he shocked Wall 
Street with a heated attack on present un- 
derwriting methods. Charging “destructive 
domination” of industry by bankers, he 


them to accomplish by indi- 
rection what Congress never 
empowered us to accomplish.” 

Douglas’ press interview al- 
so gave the financial community an idea 
of what to expect in the way of future 
SEC policies: 

“We intend ... to cut down the length 
and increase the intelligibility of pro- 
spectuses. 

“We will announce very shortly a new, 
simpler, consolidated [registration] form 
that will make it easier for issuers to do 
business under the Securities Act and that 
will make the information contained in 
those statements more intelligible to in- 
vestors.” 

As to segregation of the functions of 
brokers and dealers (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 20, 
1937), the study already made by the 
commission “is a prologue.” The real study 
“is yet to be made. What course of action 
will be taken will depend upon the out- 
come of that study.” Meanwhile, the SEC 
will soon consider putting into effect a 
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rule prohibiting commission brokers from 
trading on margin for their own account. 

“Rules covering the market operations 
of underwriters and others during the pe- 
riod of distribution of securities are def- 
initely on their way.” 

Regulation of investment trusts is also 
coming. The commission’s report on this 
subject “will be ready for Congress by 
Jan. 1.” 


Tea Ballyhoo 


British and Dutch Spend 


Heavily to Convert Americans 





This week, the Tea Bureau, an organiza- 
tion seeking to promote the sale of tea in 
this country, will open a $1,000,000 adver- 
tising campaign. British and Dutch tea 
companies are paying the bill; and al- 
though the bureau promotes tea in gener- 
al, it is mainly interested in selling black 
tea from British plantations in India and 
Ceylon and from Dutch plantations in 
Java and Sumatra. These supply 80 per 
cent of the 90,000,000 pounds brought in- 
to this country annually. 

Until about 100 years ago tea from these 
countries was practically unknown. China 
—which still produces as much as all other 
nations combined—supplied the whole 
world. But in 1826 the Netherlands be- 
gan experimenting in Java, and eight years 
later the British investigated the possi- 
bilities of tea growing in India. English- 
men soon preferred the strong, rich brew 
of these Dutch and Indian black (fer- 
mented) tea leaves to China’s green (un- 
fermented) teas.* 

To expand their markets, the big Eng- 
lish companies began to advertise through- 
out the world. Visitors to the 1893 World’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago saw an 
exhibit of Indian tea—the first serious ef- 
fort to persuade Americans to drink more 
of England’s favorite beverage. Since then, 
a large part of British tea propaganda has 
been aimed at this country, the second 
biggest consumer and by far the greatest 
potential market for the higher-priced 
product of Indian and Ceylon growers. 

In 1903 the Cess Act, passed by the 
Indian Legislature, provided for a _ tax 
(cess) of 1/20 of a cent—later raised to 
1/5 of a cent—on every pound of Indian 
tea exported; this money went largely into 
newspaper advertisements extolling the 
virtues of British tea. Since 1923 the Cess 
Committee has spent some $200,000 a year 
in this country in an effort to increase con- 
sumption and thereby relieve overproduc- 
tion which threatened to undermine prices. 

In 1927 the India Tea Bureau began a 








*China also lost her export market to effi- 
cient Japan, which dominated the green tea 
market after 1854 and later acquired Formosa, 
chief producer of oolong (partly fermented) 
teas. 
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Java's big tea plantations invest in American publicity ... 


more intensive campaign to educate Amer- 
icans to tea. Packers like Lipton, Tetley, 
Salada, and A. & P. were urged to label 
their packages with the bureau’s symbol, 
a silhouette map of India. Free samples 
and displays went to drugstores; office 
managers were asked to serve tea in the 
afternoon in the British manner; and 
courses in tea preparation were given in 
cooking schools. 

But after six years production was still 
some 20 per cent over consumption. That 
year, 1933, an international agreement be- 
tween British and Dutch growers limited 
exports to 85 per cent of the growers’ 
crops. And the International Tea Market 
Expansion Bureau, predecessor of the 
present Tea Bureau, was created to push 
sales. 

Last year, the bureau spent $400,000 on 
a test campaign in the Great Lakes re- 
gion. Newspaper and billboard advertis- 


ing stressed “Tea for Vitality.” To over- 
come a deep-seated American prejudice 
against tea as a “sissy” drink, tennis play- 
ers, cyclists, and executives were induced 
to indorse the beverage as a stimulating 
pick-me-up. 

But the campaign, repeated on an $800, 
000 scale early this year, cannot yet point 
to convincing statistical results. Imports 
of 91,000,000 pounds for the year ending 
June 30 marked a rise of 7,400,000 pounds 
over 1935-36, but much of the increase 
went to bring importers’ stocks up to pre- 
depression levels. Critics of the Tea Bu- 
reau’s campaign claim that advertising 
money is being thrown away on this na- 
tion of coffee drinkers. For, while the 
average American consumes 13.7 pounds 
of coffee a year on a per capita basis, he 
still uses only .75 of a pound of tea, or 
one-twelfth as much as the average Eng- 
lishman. 





.. and Japanese tea growers share in the benefits 
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Shopping 
Eighteen Experts Tell 
What and What Not to Buy 


The rug looked lovely in the dining room 
—for a while. Then (three years ago) its 
desert golds and palmy greens began to 
fade; and Edward Benjamin Weiss realized 
that his $750 Oriental was a phony. 

So the indignant advertising executive 
got busy on an idea: corral a group of ex- 
perts on rugs, furniture, clothes, furs, and 
other things people buy, and get them to 

write a book giving the lowdownron quality. 

Last week Weiss and a collaborating edi- 
tor—Maurice Mermey, ex-journalist and 
NRA Retail Code official, now a New York 
World’s Fair director—presented Tue 
Suoppinc GuiwE (301 pages, 94,000 words. 
Whittlesey House, New York. $2.50). The 
experts, eighteen department-store buyers 
and executives in ten major cities, have 
written a frank, informative book, colored 
only occasionally with merchandising 
propaganda. Some of their hints: 

Rvuas: The number of rows of pile per 
inch (count them on the back) determines 
the quality of the weave. Wiltons, expen- 
sively woven and the most durable of all 
domestic rugs, may show as many as thir- 
teen; the cheaper-woven “velvets” may 
drop below five. In true Orientals, each 
tuft of pile is knotted by hand—turn a 
good Sarouk back and you'll find from 180 
to 250 knots to the square inch; a priceless 
silk specimen will possess 600 or more. 
Never beat rugs—use carpet sweepers and 
electric cleaners. Grease and dirt may be 
removed with carbon tetrachloride, the 
base of most cleaning preparations. Satu- 
rate the spot to be cleaned and wipe with 
a clean cheesecloth. 

Furniture: Watch out for joinings at 
vital points by means of only nails and 
glue—they are weak. As stuffing in up- 
holstered pieces, “curled horsehair, or hair 
and moss, or moss is to be preferred.”* 
The cheapest type of goods contains palm 
leaf fiber, excelsior, or tow (from flax 
straw). Look for the manufacturer’s label 
(compulsory in many States) describing 
the filling. For hard wear, choose a cover- 
ing like cotton or wool tapestry, mohair 
frieze, rep, or modern tweed; for light use 
—chintz, a delicate damask, satin, or silk 
velvet. 

Beppine: When buying sheets, ask for 
the thread count. This is the number of 
cotton yarns used in the weave per inch 
of length or width. Better grades run as 
high as 144; government regulations pre- 
scribe minimums of 74 in the warp (length- 
wise) and 66 in the weft (crosswise). A 
good idea of comparative qualities can be 
gathered by holding different samples be- 
fore a light. Avoid cotton blankets; they 
retain heat well when new but soon lose 
efficiency after washing. Pure-wool or 





*Controversial. The best-class retailers avoid 
moss—derived from a_ semitropical fibrous 
climbing plant—as lacking resiliency. 
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You’re most valuable, 


when you're free from detail. 
Free to think and plan...to 
do those things no one else can 
do for you. Dictaphone frees 
you for these things as short- 


hand never can. 


Routine takes less time. You handle 


it as it arises with Dictaphone. In the 
moment of fresh attention. Gets routine 


off your mind, off your desk. 





‘DICTAPHONE 








is No Problem | 





While you dictate, for instance, your 
secretary needn’t be just a shorthand 
machine. Dictaphone lets her keep on 
being a secretary. Getting things done ... 
guarding you from interruption. 





Too many good ideas die of sheer 
inertia. With Dictaphone at your elbow, 
the vaguest hunch is quickly outlined 
for further thought. Clearer ideas are 
set into action at once. 


Make your own check of what 


Dictaphone will really do for you. Phone 
Dictaphone in your city. Let us put one 
of these modern dictating machines on 
your desk. There’s no obligation. Phone 
us, or mail the coupon now. 


: Dictaphone Sales Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
: In Canada—86 Richmond St., West, Toronto 

' (_] Please let me know when **Two Salesmen in 
: Search of an Order’ "will be exhibited in my city. 
i (1) I want to see your representative NW-10 
' 

' 

1 Name 

' 

' . 

' Company 

' 

' 

1 Address 


ye ° we ord Pp CTAPHONE is the enteteved Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Dic: ating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied 
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The B. & O.’s 16-cylinder locomotive in prospect 


wool-cotton blankets containing not more 
than 17 per cent cotton are best. 
Crotuine: Worsteds—cloths woven from 
firm, tightly twisted woolen yarn—wear 
longer than ordinary rough woolens but 
are apt to shine more readily. Beware of 
the guaranteed “all wool” superbargain— 
it may be made of pulled wool (from a 
dead sheep) or shoddy (wool reclaimed 
from rags) ; both lack spring and liveliness. 
Steer clear of silks that have been exces- 
sively “weighted”—treated with metallic 
solution that produces a false heaviness 


edict, no “pure dye” silk may contain more 
than 10 per cent weighting. Also watch 
out for excessive “sizing”—use of starch, 
wax, and other substances to give silk, cot- 
ton, Jinen, and other stuffs a smoother 
finish; with washing, the sizing disappears, 
exposing poor material loosely woven and 
fuzzy. Safe test for oversizing: fold the 
cloth and slap it sharply on the counter— 
starch will fall out as a white powder. 
Furs: Buy from a reputable retailer— 
he has his name to protect. Don’t be satis- 
fied with the laconic statement “One fur 


carrying an asterisk after “Hudson seal”— 
a note below tells you that it’s dyed musk- 
rat. Similarly, American broadtail is really 
processed lamb; French chinchilla is dyed 
hare; and lapin, Polo Seal, and Bay Seal 
are all the humble rabbit.) Beware of out- 


right imitations: many a high-priced silver | 


fox is really only Red Reynard in disguise 
—the glossy black of the fur is dye, while 
the long silvery guard hairs are simply 
white badger hairs glued on to the skin. 
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Rail Innovations | "s 


New Ticket-Selling Ideas ses 
and a Puffless Locomotive 


serv 
Dogs _ bark; 


and glamour; such materials wrinkle and 
crack, feel sticky and warm, shrink, and 
may even cause poisoning. Under Federal 


coat” on an invoice; a legal ruling pre- 
scribes that dealers must give exact de- 
scriptions. (Hence those advertisements 
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horses neigh; locomotives 








A) 3 puff. But puffing locomotives may be- jhe 
1 4 come things of the past if a new kind of 4, 4 
steam engine, announced last week by the Agel 
THE Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., comes in- a i 
to widespread use. alon 
| k (715 The ordinary locomotive of today chug- yi} 
chugs as it gets up momentum because it gy, 
“ has only two cylinders, which exert tre- 
mendous but intermittent power impulses 
to make the driving wheels go round. 
y |: : Hence, the occasional jerkiness passengers 
UE: offers unusual rooms and suites feel as a train gets going. 


The new B. & O. engine will have six- 
teen cylinders. Company officials say this 
will make possible a continuous flow of 
power with rapid acceleration and mini- 
mum vibration—comparable to a multi- 
cylindered automobile. It will develop | 
5,000 horsepower and be capable of pulling 
fourteen standard Pullman cars at a 
speed of 100 miles per hour on straight, 
level track. In addition, a 15 per cent fuel 
saving over conventional steam engines is 
expected. | 

The new locomotive’s design embodies | 
many other features different from pres: | 


at moderate rentals by the 
year, by the month or by the 


day. Many are air-cooled 


ate La) 
ie 


b+ 
\3 during the Summer months. 


FIFTH AVE. AT 55TH STREET 





NEW YORK ent-day types. Instead of transmitting 
power to the wheels through driving rods. | 
it will have its cylinders geared directly to 
the wheel axles, the gears operating in 4 

ye constant bath of oil as in modern automo- 


biles. This eliminates the hammer blows 
on the tracks that ordinarily occur from | 
I 
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the force of the driving rods and the coun- 
terbalance weights on the wheels. 

Another advantage claimed by the B. 
& O. is that the elimination of driving rods 
will enable the engine to negotiate sharper 
curves. Ordinarily, because its driving 
wheels are built in a rigid line from front 
to back and the connecting rods are 
straight pieces of steel, considerable fric- 
tion arises when a locomotive rounds a 
bend. In the new design no pair of driving 
wheels is connected with any other pair, 
since a separate four-cylinder steam motor 
activates each. 

The new marvel of the rails is still in 
the blueprint stage. B. & O. engineers ex- 
pect to have it completed in their Balti- 
more shops in about six months. 

{The Boston & Maine Railroad also 
made locomotive news last week. In an 
effort to widen popular interest in railroad- 
ing, it launched a contest for New England 
schoolchildren to name twenty of its lat- 
est engines. The winning suggestions as 
well as the names of the youngsters who 
offer them and the schools they attend will 
be suitably inscribed on metal plates, to 
be permanently attached to the _loco- 
motives. 

{The Southern Pacific Co. is offering 
an unusual measure of service to coach 
passengers on two new trains put into op- 
eration last week between Dallas and Hous- 
ton, Texas (264 miles, four and three 
quarters hours nonstop). All seats are re- 
served, and first-comers get those next to 
the windows. When all seats facing for- 
ward have been taken, station agents call 
the attention of subsequent ticket buyers 
to the fact that their seats face backward. 
Agents also inquire if the passenger is to 
be a man or woman; women traveling 


alone are assigned to one of the two cars 
with a women’s lounge. 
served for Negro patrons. 


One car is re- 
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Washing machine, 


late 1937 model 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


4] Renewed Wall Street liquidation—partly 
forced selling by speculators unable to 
meet brokers’ calls for additional loan col- 
lateral—sent leading stocks to new 1937 
lows. The New York Times index of 50 
securities closed at 107.22—down 7.23 on 
the week and 24.29 compared with the 
figure a year ago. Predictions of a further 
slackening in steel activity helped push 
United States Steel down to 80—off 101% 
on the week and 4614 from the year’s high 
touched in March. 


“Canned crow meat—said to taste like 
breast of pigeon—is the newest delicacy 
proposed for the American table. In New 
York this week, food experts attending the 
Canned Foods Marketing Conference, 
called by the Independent Grocers Alli- 
ance, sat down to a crow dinner; and upon 
their verdict hinged the question of wheth- 
er the 1.G.A. would market canned crow 
through its 6,000 stores in 44 States. The 
project interested farmers as well as epi- 
cures—if successful, it might help cut the 
number of seed-devouring crows. 


“| Sydney G. McAllister, president of the 
International Harvester Co., announced 
the distribution next month of a $4,400,000 
bonus to 65,000 employes—as a reward for 
not having involved the corporation in any 
loss “by stoppage of work” during the 
fiscal year ending Oct. 31. Workers with 
one year’s service will receive an extra 
week’s pay; two year’s service, a fortnight’s 
extra wages; three years’ and over, three 
weeks’ additional pay. 


* Despite a drop from 117,000 to 33,000 
bales in exports to Japan (due to the Sino- 
Japanese war), exports of cotton from the 
United States in the first seven weeks of 
the new season, begun Aug. 1, reached 
592,069 bales—up 5.4 per cent on the cor- 
responding period last year. 








"| Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., affiliate 
of Bendix Aviation Corp., started shipping 
from its South Bend (Ind.) factory a 
washing machine to sell for $169.50—con- 
siderably more than other machines on the 
market. The 3-foot-high cabinet-enclosed 
apparatus soaks, washes, rinses, and damp 
dries clothes entirely automatically. All 
the housewife has to do is insert her soiled 
wash through the glass door in front, pour 
soap powder into an opening at the top, 
and set a couple of dials. The machine 
fills with water, performs its various op- 
erations, and shuts itself off without more 
ado. 


{| Chicago Board of Trade directors took 
emergency action and suspended trading 
in September corn. Their action ended a 
market deadlock between traders (NEews- 
WEEK, Sept. 27, 1937) and averted a 


“squeeze” which threatened to develop be- 
cause there was not enough corn available 
to permit traders to make deliveries at the 











CAR INSURANCE 


AT LOWER COST 


FOR 


CAREFUL DRIVERS 








OVER 150,000 CAREFUL 
DRIVERS ARE INSURED 
BY THIS COMPANY 


OU can secure Car Insurance at lower 
cost because we insure only careful 
drivers—150,000 of them. 

We select only careful drivers because 
that means fewer accident losses to pay. 
This results in lower premium costs to 
you, the policyholder. This common-sense 
plan has saved our policyholders more 
than 56 million dollars since 1912. 

By insuring with Liberty Mutual, you 
may save money, you will obtain complete 
automobile protection, you will receive 
nation-wide service. If an accident occurs, 
we investigate promptly and pay claims 
fairly. No bother or red tape. 

If you are 2 careful driver, you will want 
to read our free booklct which gives com- 
plete details, and explains our convenient 
Deferred Payment Plan. With it we will 
send you a free estimate of 
how much you will save. [OO 


Use the coupon below. No AUTOMOBILE 
obligation. = 
LOWER cosT 








‘LIBERTY MUTUAL | 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Without obligation, please send me free book- 
let which shows exactly how much careful 
drivers can save on car insurance; also facts I 
about your convenient Deferred Payment 
Plan for responsible car-owners. N.W. 10-2 
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WORM YOUR DOG 
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AT HOME 





With the “‘No Guess” Pulvex Ca 
EASY HOME — you 3 know nothing 
out worms, yet you can easi 
We DOGS Tet eaaiiek af home,” post 
und an 
RIDS DOGS hook worms... without gassing, 
OF TAP E, gagging or harmful effects. 
Protect your dog against incomplete 
ROUND worming or your unfamiliarity with 
AND HOOK worms; use Pulvex Capsules, the 
only complete treatment in one 
wo RM S package that expels all three types 


of worms. In parry or adult size, 


75c. Atallpet, drug and dept. stores, 
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NEWSWEEK 


gives you all 
the news 


“| eee 


THE 
SIGNIFICANCE 


OF 
THAT | 


NEWS .« 


Know the how and why of 
the current headlines. .. sub- 
scribe to Newsweek now/ 
The cost is low—only $4 for 
one year. 














BULBS FREE! 


To spread the fame cf our bulbs 
everywhere, we will send you a nice 
assortment of HYACINTHS, TU- 
LIPS, NARCISSI, IRISES, CRO- 
CUS, etc., etc. FREE, 350 bulbs in 
all, all guaranteed to flower next 
Spring and Summer. It suffices to 
send us for carriage, packing, etc. a 
one-dollar note by registered letter, 
and to mention your name and full 
address in block letters. Please do 
not send coins or stamps, and men- 
tion the name of this paper. Dis- 
patch carriage paid all over the 
world without increase in price. 


JAN VAN GALEN, 


Bulb Grower, 
Vogelenzang near Haarlem, Holland, Europe 
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month end in accordance with contracts. 
The Board of Trade ordered settlement of 
all open contracts at a price of $1.104% a 
bushel; contracts still unsettled totaled 
about 8,000,000 bushels. 


{| A suit filed in New York Supreme Court 
asked that R. H. Macy & Co. be enjoined 
from giving trade-in allowances on radios 
in excess of the “fair and reasonable” value 
of merchandise received. C. H. Schimpf, 
who runs a store in suburban Flushing and 
who, with Macy’s, signed an agreement 
fixing retail prices on certain radios under 
the Feld-Crawford Fair Trade Act, charged 
that Macy’s sold a radio for $7.98, then 
granted a trade-in allowance of $81 on the 
same set nine days later as part payment 
on a set priced at $215. 


“ First man ever to rise from the bottom 
of his company to the top, William Martin 
Jeffers was formally elected president of 
the Union Pacific Railroad. The 61-year- 
old Irish-American, who was born at North 
Platte, Neb., and started work as an office 
boy for the U.P. at 14 (Newsweek, April 
24, 1937) , succeeds Carl R. Gray, 70, presi- 
dent since 1920. 


* Current abuses of the installment-selling 
system, such as undue lengthening of re- 
payment periods, elimination of down pay- 
ments, and widespread lowering of credit 
standards, may result in a pyramiding of 
unwise consumer credit to boom propor- 
tions, according to Lewis H. Brown, presi- 
dent of the Johns-Manville Corp. Under- 
lining this warning, Brown last week 
announced that the building-material com- 
pany’s finance unit has reduced its maxi- 
mum credit term from 36 months to the 
former level of 24. 


{ With $19.50 a hundredweight paid for 
choice steers in the Chicago market, beef 
quotations—wholesale and retail—reached 
their highest levels for eighteen years. 
Dealers attributed the advance to increas- 
ing scarcity of first-class corn-fed steers 
and to a growing Eastern demand for this 
type of meat, despite soaring prices. 


* Mar. 26, 1935, a Federal jury indicted 
Philip H. Philbin Jr. (then abroad) on 
mail-fraud charges connected with an al- 
leged $1,000,000 manipulation of Atlas 
Tack Corp. stock. While seven of his as- 
sociates sat through a trial that ended in 
a jury disagreement, Philbin—the chief 
defendant—inspected the Pyramids on a 
camel, chased lions in Africa, and hunted 
tigers in India (the government couldn’t 
go after him, since mail-fraud charges 
don’t confer extradition rights). Philbin 
recently turned up in Canada, and last 
week one of his close friends—Mrs. Marie 
Porter, ex-wife of Seton Porter, the in- 
dustrialist—returned to New York from 
Europe. Authorities put two and two to- 
gether, posted men outside Mrs. Porter’s 
Park Avenue apartment, arrested Philbin 
as he drove up in his friend’s car, and 


ee 


speeded arrangements for a new trial. The 
39-year-old sportsman-financier merely | 
grinned: “I’m not a bad fellow!” 


*{ Federal tax receipts in the year ended 
June 30 rose by $1,132,987,000 to $4,653.) 
195,000—a gain of 32.2 per cent over 1935.” 
36, according to an announcement by Guy 
T. Helvering, Commissioner of Internal™ 
Revenue. Income taxes of $2,148,663,875 
(up $735,726,000, or 52.1 per cent) ae. 
counted for most of the increase; next 
came Social Security levies of $265,745 ,308, 
comparing with only $48,279 in 1935-36. 
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The Air Lines 
Plan Safe Winter After a Busy 
Summer 





Between Dec. 15, 1936, and Mar. 9%, 
1937, seven transport planes crashed i 
ing regular scheduled operations on the 
nation’s air lines; a test flight turned a 
eighth into a twisted wreck. By the time 
disaster had run its 100-day course, 3} 
passengers and 21 crew members had been 
killed, and every air-line official in the 
country was haunted by the necessity of 
preventing such calamity another Winter. 

The Bureau of Air Commerce, lumped 
with the air lines as targets of general 
censure, called all the operators to safety 
conferences—then proceeded to clean its 
own house with a complete reorganization. 
Congress voted $7,000,000 for additional 
and improved radio beacons and other aids 
to aerial navigation, $3,000,000 of it to be 
spent before June 30, 1938. The individual 
air lines boosted research budgets, set 
tasks for their flying laboratories, and 
stirred manufacturers to build new safety 
devices. 

Last week, as citizens laid in their first 
orders of coal and fuel oil against the first 
real cold snap, the air lines reviewed their 
preparations. Typical are the programs of 
the Big Four—United, American, TWA, 
Eastern—which together carry 84 per cent 
of the passenger traffic: 

1—Each one offers a strikingly improved 
fleet. A year ago only American Airlines 
boasted any of the big new Douglas DC-3 
transports. Now the four lines have a total | 
of 82 in service, with sixteen more due for! 
delivery in the near future. Already near- 
ly every long-distance schedule in_ the 
country is flown in such equipment. Safety 
feature: the DC-3 model can carry a much 
larger fuel reserve than its predecessor 
DC-2 or the even-earlier Boeing 247 trans- 
port such as United has been using. (Re 
cently, one of United’s new DC-3 “Main- 
liners” arrived over Newark from Chicago! 
only to find the ceiling had just dropped 
to zero; without a minute’s hesitation dis- 
patchers ordered it to fly 400 miles back 
to Cleveland, where it landed in perfect 
weather.) 

2—Several ships that crashed last Win-| 
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ter were obviously lost—lost because the 
radio-beacon beams along which they were 
flying were defective or inaudible because 
of static. By Jan. 1 every licensed trans- 
port plane will carry an additional safe- 
guard—a radio homing compass, whose 
antenna is comparatively free from static 
troubles. Homing compasses can be used 
to set a course not only toward airport 
stations but toward any broadcasting sta- 
tion within range. Radio research workers 
also made excellent progress toward a static- 
free antenna for the standard receiver. 

3—At least one of the accidents indi- 
cated pilot fatigue as a contributing cause. 
Flight surgeons in charge of air-line per- 
sonnel approach the coming Winter with 
new concepts resulting from months of re- 
search. TWA and American have already 
equipped cockpits of transcontinental 
planes with oxygen bottles for pilots’ use. 

4—Past experience has proved a pilot’s 
occasional impulse to fly low in search of 
landmarks to be a very dangerous one. 
New regulations are in effect at many fields 
and along most routes specifying higher 
minimum altitudes. United has further 
equipped each of its ships with a “flight 
analyzer” which keeps an automatic record 
of altitude throughout each trip. 

5—“Icing-up” caused one crash. This 
month service men are fitting airlines with 
improved pneumatic de-icing overshoes 
along the front edges of wings and tail sur- 
faces. For the first time ailerons also will 
be protected. Propellers will be guarded 
with devices found highly satisfactory last 
season. 

6—Weather forecasting has progressed: 
the Weather Bureau has received $300,000 
for more complete and frequent air-line 
services. Dispatching at airports and con- 
trol of traffic along airways is much better 
than a year ago; an inter-air-line program 
to fit major terminals with practical blind- 
landing equipment is at last moving for- 
ward. 

With only one fatal accident in the past 

six months, the air lines are confident, 
though not complacent. Most of them 
even seemed resigned to last week’s news 
that the Bureau of Air Commerce program 
for radio-beacon improvements had been 
so badly delayed by governmental red tape 
that little could be achieved before next 
Spring. As one official put it, “the same 
old beacons are better after a stiff cram 
course in their limitations.” 
{| Surprisingly enough, despite last Win- 
ter’s crashes, every single month this year 
has shown more passenger traffic on the 
air lines than in the corresponding month 
of 1936. For the eight months through 
August, total passenger mileage flown was 
11.5 per cent above last year’s figures. 
June, July, and August set new world’s 
records for the air transport of passengers. 
August 1937 proved 15.8 per cent better 
than August 1936. And fragmentary re- 
ports last week promised September would 
do even better. 
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Fair Enough— 


A Blair, Neb., grocer sold a bunch of 
carrots and a large head of cabbage to a 
farmer. A few days later the farmer re- 
turned the carrots: “These weren’t so 
good,” he explained, “but I did win first 
prize at the county fair with that head of 
cabbage.” 


Shirt Tale— 


“T was so ashamed of being shirtless 
that I just had to get drunk,” James 
Cleary told Judge Joseph Silbert in a 
Cleveland court. “Come back in two days 
and I'll give you a shirt,” said the judge. 
Cleary came back; he got the shirt all 
right—and a workhouse sentence for being 
drunk again. ° 


Sales Talk— 


During the past century San Diego, 
Calif., has seen only two light snow flur- 
ries. Nevertheless a Davenport, Iowa, 
manufacturing firm wrote City Manager 
Robert W. Flack, offering to sell San 


Diego a snowplow. 


Left to Right— 


Leroy Jordan, Philadelphia policeman, 
apologized after embedding a bullet in the 
heel of a suspected thief’s right shoe. “The 
light was bad,” he explained. “I was real- 
ly aiming at his left heel.” 


Q and A— 


Earlene White, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Business and Profes- 
sional Women, admits that she likes to be 
called an old maid. Her definition of the 
spinster: “A woman who knows all the 
answers, but has never been asked the 
questions.” 


Peace Price— 


Adam A. Bretch likes children but 
doesn’t like noise. Last week he presented 
brand-new bicycles to eleven boys living 
near his Pittsburgh home; in exchange he 
took from them eleven pairs of roller 
skates. 


Transportation Problem— 


“Send me a police car,” an Akron, 
Ohio, resident phoned to Radio Dispatcher 
E. L. Englehart. “I’m drunk an’ I wanna 
go to jail.” “Sorry,” Englehart said, “all 
our cruisers are busy chasing bandits. 
“But I’m a taxpayer an’ if I wanna go to 
jail I’m entitled to transportation,” the 
voice persisted. “Take a taxi,” Englehart 
suggested. The gentleman did. 
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Ifyou need extra 
money quickly, we 
have a way for you to 
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; little effort. Write to- 
day to Roger Adams, 
: Newsweek, 350 Denni- 
son Acve., Dayton, Ohio. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


SHop TALK 


- months ago the magazines 
Topay and NEWSWEEK were merged. The 
purpose of the merger was to consolidate 
the editorial ideals of both magazines in a 
new synthesis of news, interpretation and 
opinion. The difficult task of achieving 
this fusion of policies has now been ac- 
complished. With this number of News- 
WEEK the objective of that merger becomes 
a living reality, signalized by the presenta- 
tion of a new editorial formula and a new 
format. 

But the editorial formula which Mr. 
Muir announces on page 2 represents 
something more than a fusion of two 
policies. It goes beyond a simple offering 
of unbiased news, on the one hand, and 
informed interpretation and candid opin- 
ion, on the other. The blending of these 
services makes it possible for us to per- 
form a completely new function, that of 
projection, of examining meaningful facts 
of the present in the light of future proba- 
bilities. 

This is in truth a new editorial dimen- 
sion, and, in entering this realm, we feel 
that it is possible for us to say, with due 
modesty, that Newsweek is blazing a 
vitally significant trail in weekly jour- 
nalism. 

Projection is not a mysterious or occult 
science. It is the normal product of ex- 
perienced, sophisticated and alert observa- 
tion. It consists in looking below the frag- 
ments of news that float on the surface, in 
discovering the circumstances that throw 
these fragments into the stream, in using 
new and more accurate sources of infor- 
mation and, thus, in determining the di- 
rection of the stream. The conventional 
purveyors of news are equipped to report 
events—an accident, a crime, a speech, the 
result of an election. They rarely spot and 
appraise the importance of political, eco- 
nomic and social currents until they are 
so obvious that no one can miss them. 
The newspapers and news digests try to 
answer the questions of “What?” “When?” 
“How?” We consider that to be our job, 
too. But in addition, we shall try to 
answer the questions of “Why?” “What 
does it mean?” “What is likely to come 
of it?” 

The modern patient does not accept 
cardiograms, X-ray pictures and labora- 
tory reports from his physician and let it 
go at that. He asks: “What’s going to 
happen to me?” “What’s to do about it?” 
The modern physician, in the light of his 


training, experience and knowledge is ex- 
pected to piece together all of the elements 
as they bear on a given case and to 
answer those questions. 

In the field of public affairs this maga- 
zine accepts a similar challenge. 





Frankfurter Rumors 


The Washington rumor factory is 


turning out a new 1937 Frankfurter 
model: the Professor has “broken” with 
the President. The 1935 Frankfurter 


model produced by the same factory made 
him out to be a hidden potentate—running 
the United States from an untidy desk in 
the dusty stacks of the Harvard Law 
Library. According to the 1936 prospectus, 
the President made no moves without the 
Professor’s advice and approval. 

Newspapers and magazines spent good 
money buying these stories and a gullible 
public believed them. 

Let’s get the record straight! 

Professor Frankfurter is a teacher the 
roll of whose former students would fill a 
telephone book. High Washington officials 
since Taft’s day have asked him to recom- 
mend young men for government posts. 
Under Hoover he named dozens, including 
Corcoran. Under Roosevelt he named 
scores, including Cohen. It is not strange 
that those who were thus appointed should 
ask his advice at times. It is not strange, 
in the light of his rare legal skill, that 
others in Washington should do so. 

The Roosevelt-Frankfurter relationship 
has for many years been casual, though 
friendly. In the strenuous law-making 
days of 1933, 1934 and 1935, Mr. Frank- 
furter’s legal advice was more frequently 
sought than usual. This was natural, con- 
sidering the fact that legal advice from 
official sources was usually of the “yes and 
no” variety. But the President’s contact 
with Mr. Frankfurter has always been ir- 
regular. Months would pass without con- 
tact and, it should be added, without a 
“break.” 

I am convinced that Mr. Frankfurter 
had no advance knowledge of the Court- 
packing “coup” and that Mr. Frankfurter 
has since expressed no opinion whatsoever 
on the subject to anyone. In spite of cur- 
rent stories to the contrary, every con- 
sideration points to the fact that he made 
no exception to this policy in the case of 
the President. The chances are that he 
sedulously avoided either repudiating con- 


er 


victions previously expressed, as Professo; 
Corwin, Senator Ashurst and others did, 
or unnecessarily making an issue of those 
convictions. 

At any rate, this much can be stated 
with certainty: there has been no “break” 
between the two men over Court packing 
or anything else. Their relations now are 
precisely what they were in 1932 and what 
they have been since that time. And these 
relations do not include sinister plottings, 
subterranean conferences or furtive col- 
laboration in the making of crucial de. 7 





cisions. Professor Frankfurter is not that | 
kind of man. 
The Duty to be Neutral ;’ 







































"Tiwee separate and distinct times 
in the past four years, the State Depart. 
ment asked Congress, in effect, to be al 
lowed to choose between nations engaged 
in foreign war upon the basis of a moral 
judgment as to the right and wrong of the 
quarrel. Three separate and distinct times 
Congress refused to grant that power and, 
speaking for the American people, am 
nounced a policy of impartiality with 
reference to warring nations. That imposed 
upon the State Department the obligatior 
of leaning over backward to carry out 
policy which its duty but not its convict 
tion commanded. 

Consider, in this light, the series of pro- 
tests to Japan that has gone forth from 
the State Department in the past three 


months. Consider our failure to invoke 
the Neutrality Act because it would 


“hurt” China more than Japan. Consider 
our failure to warn our nationals that they 
must leave the war area within a specified 
time or forgo protection by our naval 
forces after that time. Consider the talk 
of our “duty” and “obligations” in China 
and the “discredit” which will redound to 
our navy if it withdraws from an area 
where its presence each day brings nearer Fe 
the possibility of an inflammatory ine- 
dent. Consider the joy of Great Britain in 
inducing us to take the lead in deterring 
Japanese aggression while her own nav B 
is occupied elsewhere. Consider Great D4: 
Britain’s talk of an economic boycott to we 
protect investments in China many time 
the size of ours. Consider the fact that 
Great Britain does not care a rap about 
what name we choose to call our exercist 
of moral or physical coercion so long 4 
we persuade Japan to desist. 

No one can doubt that Secretary Hull 
in protesting against Japanese barbarism’ 
in China is expressing the sentiment o! 
most people in this country. But there isp 


no use quibbling about what we are doing 
We are coming close to departing from” 
the letter and spirit of neutrality. ‘ 
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“THE BEST IN THE WORLD” 
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tt to “Starting at scratch a lit- to coast, but as the years 
' d tle more than a hundred have passed, tracks and 
1mes | ae years ago the railroad in- roadbeds and curves and 









that dustry in this country has grades, bridges and Sta- 
, grown toover 243,000 miles tions, and the rolling Stock 
bout of road—with about 6 per and equipment have all 






cent of the world’s popula-  beensteadily:mproved. They 
a tion we have 30 per cent of have kept abreast of inven- 
its railroads. tions and improvements 
: ; and today believe we have 
"Not only have theserail- the best railroad trans- 
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ning the country from coast world. 
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EW of us realize how true it is that a railroad 
is never completed. 


Spectacular new trains, mighty locomotives, air 
conditioning, are only steps in a process of im- 
provement that’s continually going forward. 


You can see it in the way the railroads do their 
job and the equipment with which they do it. 


Freight moves fifty per cent faster, for example, 
than it did a few years ago. 


Passenger trains are faster and smoother. 


Service of all sorts is more dependable, more 
complete. 


Light bridges have been replaced with stronger 
ones. 


Thousands of miles of heavier rails have been laid. 


Curves have been straightened out; grades have 
been cut down. 


Without these improvements and the thousands 
of others which the railroads have made year by 
year, they would never have achieved their spec- 
tacular advance in service, in dependability, in 
speed, and in safety—the things that make rail- 
road transportation the bargain it is today. 


This steady march of progress cannot be con- 
tinued if the railroads are burdened with laws 
and regulations which increase their costs of 
operation, or which handicap them in fair com- 
petition for business. 


Only if railroads have equality of treatment and 
opportunity for adequate earnings, can the prog- 
ress, which is so vital not 
only to the railroads but 
to industry, agriculture, 
all of us, be continued. 
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